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yr TO r As regards other topics, Mr. Bright, after remarkin 
NEW S OF THE WEEK. justly and eloquently on ‘the great example which Birming. 
ao |}ham had set during his illness of the generosity and for- 

HE chances of the Comte de Chambord appear to be diminish- | bearance with which a great popular constituency can treat 
ing. In the first place, the premature convocation of the its representative, —on the proof which the Ministry has 
Assembly has been abandoned; that body will not meet till | given that an Established Church can be removed, and yet 
November 5—Gunpowder Plot day—and every week is of im- | the Church itself continue to live in perfect health, and even 
portance to the Republicans, to enable their ideas to circulate. | find itself in a better position to get rid of what it deems super- 
Then M. Léon Say, head of the Left Centre, has informed the | stitious, from which it had previously imagined that it was set free 
Due d’'Audriffet Pasquier, with the approval of his whole follow- | three hundred years ago,—and on the abolition of the monopoly 
ing of 60 members, that his party adhere unanimously to the | of the rich in Army Commissions, from which Mr. Bright glanced 
Conservative Republic. The Duke, who felt this asa death-| aside at the purchase of English-Church livings, which he 
wound to his cause, replied that in that case he should urge a} branded as a great scandal,—turned to the future, and 
dissolution, that his friends would refuse to solicit suffrages| spoke of the extension of the household franchise to 
again, and would leave the Left Centre alone with the Radicals. | the counties, of the emancipation of the land from the legal 
M. Léon Say, we hope with a grave smile at this complete | fetters which render it impossible to sell it in small parcels, 
admission that the country was against the Restoration, answered | of the amendment of the Masters and Servants’ Act, the 
that he would face those dangers, and ‘the Royalist party is | Molestation Act, and the Law of Conspiracy, as the immediate 
much depressed.” It may be very full of hope again in a day | work of the future. Mr. Bright anticipated from the Liberals a 


or two, but for the first time in modern history the stars in their | budget in which taxation would be reduced,—especially referring 





courses seem to be fighting for the Republic. to the Income-tax and the taxes on tea, coffee, and sugar,—and 

Marshal MacMahon has made an address to several Deputies then pointed out that but for a most unfortunate epistolary out- 

5 p\ ADE: 8 é é § é S ‘ . ° 

Ye , eas . _ pat “Cie? burst, which showed in what a desperate state of mind Mr. 
which makes his position quite clear. He will serve as President | ~~ |.” * . : 
lis othe te teteen nee $00 Weveminer Wf the vote te Men. | Disraeli is, we should have not only no conception of his policy, 
archical, he will obey the Monarch. If it is Republican, he will —for the letter does not give us any,—but no conception that he 

, a « . & < , - | . . . . ry . . 
vs . ‘ » one is fre g agains e Liber: By. he Conservs J lic 
help to serve the Republic, which must then be definitively pro- | * fretting against the Liberal policy the Consery ey 
claimed, But he will not be stop-gap for either side especially not of the moment resembled a speculative scheme Mr. Bright once 
etic Reece chess cnial 2 t hi 1 will defini- knew, in which you were to subscribe the capital in faith, without 
I an, se opinions are not his, and will defini 

tively terminate his Presidency, This is straightforward, and 
considering that he pitches away £40,000 a year, is disinterested ; 
but it imposes on M. Thiers the necessity of taking the Presi- 
dency, and finding a good Minister of War. General Chanzy 
has refused for the present, there is no Republican Marshal, and 
M. Thiers may be driven back on General Faidherbe, a qualified 
soldier, but rather too Radical in opinion. He could find plenty The news from Spain is very slight, nothing beyond a few 
a younger men, but the Army likes men who have cominanded | ,kirmishes, in which the Carlists claim a victory, worthless unless 
in the field. | the Comte de Chambord mounts the throne of France. A real 


Mr. Bright was re-elected for Birmingham without opposition | battle between the Intransigente fleet and the Spanish fleet, com- 


this day week. On Wednesday evening last he addressed in | manded by the Minister of Marine, is evidently at hand ; but up 
Bingley Hall a monster meeting of his constituents, amounting to Friday, the Irreconcilables were seizing and burning merchant 
to over twelve thousand persons, and spoke for an hour and ten vessels, for which Spain will ultimately have to pay. On the 
minutes, amidst repeated signs of almost passionate enthusiasm. other hand, it seems certain that the Radicals and Progressists 
The cheering which again and again greeted him was of that have pledged themselves to Castelar, thus giving him the control 
enthusiastic character which is half public feeling and half of all parties in Spain except the Legitimists. That may be use- 
personal affection,—the kind of enthusiasm whith even the | ful for the future, but meanwhile he wants good troops, steel 
most popular leaders do not inspire till there has been a doubt mountain guns, and above all, a heavy fall of snow, which can 


about their strength. and a tremor lest their career might | hardly be expected fora month yet. The Carlists cannot move 
7 , in winter, and before spring France may be making them 


knowing how it was to be applied,—that was too great a secret, — 
till the money was all paid up. Evidently, we were right in 
supposing Jast week that Mr. Bright’s nervous alarm at the 
prospect of his speech was evidence not of failing strength, but 
| only of shaken confidence in his own strength. He has never 
been more lucid, humorous, and strong. 


be verging to its close. His speech, on the whole, justified | 
the enthusiasm. Doubtless, his review of the Education ques- | 
tion was not statesmanlike,—had it been more so, it would| The latest news from India is very serious. 
| Bengal and Behar has been barely half the usual average, and 
to do all in his power for the repeal of the 25th Clause of | famine is beginning to make its appearance in the granary of 
the Education Act, and his audience did not doubt that so | India. Fortunately it does not extend to the Eastern districts, 
much as this was in his power. For the rest, he distinctly | which can be emptied of their rice by railway and river for the 
warned the meeting that ‘“ multitudes” differed from him about | supply of Calcutta and the metropolitan counties; but Behar and 


uncomfortable. 
The rainfall in 


have been worse received,—but he appeared to pledge himself 
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Tirhoot grow wheat, and an adequate supply of food ean hardly 
be brought down from the North-West and the Punjab, which 
will suffer also. The Government has apparently decided upon 
the Madras plan, that of employing the population on public 
works; but if Bengal Proper is really stricken—we can hardly 
believe it—it will have to face a problem as severe as the Irish 
famine. Colonel Nassau Lees will then be enlightened as to the 
use of heavy balances, even if the Government has not in addition 
to raise a loan. 

One of the most serious and annoying dangers with which Rus- 
sian statesmen have to contend is the chance that their capital may 


some fine day disappear altogether. It is well known to the Govern- | 


ment that St. Petersburg is insecure, and probably grows more 
insecure every year, but no precautions seem to be of any avail. 


On October 15, for instance, the capital must have been in frightful | 


danger. The water driven by the wind into the Gulf of Finland 
met the waters of the Neva, drove them back, and caused a 
sudden rising of the river, apparently to nearly 13 ft., flooding 
the lower parts of the city, and heaving up the wooden pavement 
in front of the Winter Palace for nearly its entire length. The 
streets, of literally turned into rivers, and the 
bridges became flood, that of 
1824, has risen so high, and if the wind which hurls the Gulf 
of Finland on the Neva were only to blow steadily for three or 
The Russian 


course, wert 


impassable. But one other 


four days, the piles might in the end 2.-e way. 
willing to move the 


could 


Government would, we have read, 


capital, but for the frightful expense attending it; but 


not Dutch engineers suggest some form of dyke? The force of | 


the Neva can hardly be greater than that of the sea at some places 
on the Dutch coast. 

Mr. Cardwell has appointed the Royal Commission for Officers’ 
compensation, which is to inquire fully into all grievances 
alleged by officers as arising out of the abolition of Purchase. 
It is specially ordered that they are to inquire into grievances 
falling within the principle of cap. 86 of Act 54 and 35 Vict., and 
The Commissioners are 


to report with all convenient speed. 
Lord Justice James, Lord Penzance, and Mr. Ward Hunt, names 
which, we imagine, must be acceptable to the Army. ‘Two | 
Judges and Mr. Disraeli’s Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to | 
be a sufficient guarantee to the Army that no party feeling will 
influence the decision. 


The efforts of the Turkish Government to find money are really 
more sensible than we imagined. While taxing all Vacouf lands, 
the Sultan offers their owners a ‘ Parliamentary title,”—a most 
valuable compensation. The tobacco regie, or licence for selling | 
tobacco, hitherto only imposed on Constantinople, is extended 
over the Empire,—a really bright bit of finance if the Empire will 
stand it, which is doubtful, as Indian Viceroys know well. The 
stamp taxes will be levied honestly, and the forests will be offered 
by auction, a most dangerous but tempting plan. The farmers 
will cut everything, from the cedars of Lebanon downwards, 
and the denudation will parch up Turkey as it has 


parched Babylonia. Still there will be money given for 
the farms, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs also 


promises a budget to which all departments must adhere, 
—a reform worth all the rest, if only the Sultan would bear 
it, which is impossible. No Ministry in Turkey would dare 


even to state the truth about the Civil List, far less to control it. 


| with him. 





| Lord Airlie on Tuesday fired off an angry letter in th 
} . . . -s e 
complaining that Mr. Beesly had misrepresente: 
on the Game Laws in two articles in the J 


tne Times 
: ] his CVidencg 
tortnightly Revi 
- . By er 
He accused him of suppressing all evidence he did not lik hes 
€, and 
s : : He doeg Not 
even seruple to put in my mouth by implication words [ ; : 
? : : . SL neve 
Professor Beesly on Wednesday denies flatly ] ord Aish, 
} . . z bg 7 4 ] g 
assertions, and declares that his letter ‘‘ deserves no other ' 


inventing other evidence from his imagination, 


said.” 
. ~ 3s . ; answer.” 
| while the Editor of the Fortnightly produces two letters from s 
| Airlie, written in August, one withdrawing part of the charge . 


other withdrawing it almost wholly and suppressing his letter of 
complaint. He had wished its publication, but withdrewit “lene 
| there were some answers of mine which with a little ingenuity” 
might support Mr. Beesly’s view, ‘‘ though they did not ~ i 
me as capable of bearing such a construction at the time” 
| Then why, two months afterwards, do imputations the 
most severe that can be addressed to any literary may 
reappear? Clearly Lord Airlie either believes his own 
does not. If he does, why did hp 
recall them; if he does not, what kind of apology does he 
Or if he first believed, then disbelieved. 
and then again believed in his own 


accusations, or he 


owe to Mr. Beesly 4 
impressions, whit is the 
public to think of his ability to legislate for them? He hag just 
one excuse to offer, and no more, that there are some questions— 
game being the first of them—which drive Peers beside them. 
selves, making them incapable of either reasoning or remembering 
anything. 


We regret to observe that the project of bringing frozen meat 
from Australia has failed. 
after leaving Australia, and was all destroyed. 


The meat became bad a few weeks 
The failure js 
said to be due to defective mechanical arrangements, and we cap 
only hope that may turn out to be the case. 


Archbishop Manning has had a controversy this week with the 
Times on the subject of the Prussian ecclesiastical legislation, ip 


which he has got much the best of the battle. On one point, 


| indeed, his denial, apparently, of the right of the State to interdict 


foreigners from exercising ecclesiastical authority within its 
boundaries, if such a measure seems needful, we cannot agree 
That surely must be an administrative question for 
the State. If every State assumes the right to refuse hospi- 
tality to dangerous aliens, aliens who may disturb social order, 
a fortiori a State may refuse to admit such aliens to oppor- 
tunities of great influence, and in case they are so inclined, 
of very mischievous influence. Rome certainly, while she 
held her temporal power, would never have surrendered 
this right,—though of course it is one which may be used 
in a persecuting sense, i.e., abused. For the rest, the Times 
really has nothing to say for Prince Bismarck’s policy on its 
merits. It cannot assert that any one Prussian priest has been 
indicted for political conspiracy or treason, much less convicted, 
by way of justification for the new policy. It cannot deny that 
the State has taken power to fine, imprison, and otherwise per- 
secute Roman Catholic priests at almost every step in their lives, 
simply for doing acts which no faithful priest of that Chureh 
could leave undone; nor that it is using this power with increas- 
ing severity day by day. The truth is, Prince Bismarck finds a 
political war against Rome very convenient just now to soothe 
the National party, and is very anxious, while making it a reck- 
lessly aggressive war on a very powerless section of the Catholic 


A shower of letters from the Gold Coast were received in | Church, to persuade outsiders that it is simply a defensive one, 


London on Thursday, but they contain little news of importance. | 
Sir Garnet Wolseley had arrived (September 27), and his Staff | 
was immediately dispersed to raise native corps, Captain Glover 
being, of course, the most successful, the Houssas crowding up 
to serve under their “father.” It is believed that another 
Mohammedan tribe may be secured, and twenty-five miles of the 
road to Coomassie have been cut, hitherto without accident. 
The Fantees, 
correspondents are unanimous as to the necessity for 2,000 
made in December on 


however, are said to be cowed, and the local 


Europeans, if a march is to be 


Coomassie. 


demanding such impossible conditions. 
held last week, they adopted a series of resolutions, the effect of 
which will be the affiliation of all their seminaries to the Catholic 
| University; the government of ‘‘ the House of residence ” on St 
Stephen’s Green, by the Jesuit Fathers; a collection in every 
Once defeated, they all seem assured of the Ashantee | Catholic parish in Ireland on the third Sunday in November for the 


into which he has been reluctantly, but absolutely forced. 


The Irish Catholic Bishops have plucked up courage to put 





their shoulders to the wheel, and help on the higher education of 
the country without that State-aid which they render difficult by 


After a long conference 


King’s fidelity, but advise that a Resident should be established | Catholic University,—which is to take precedence of all local 


permanently at his Court. That is to say, they advise that 
England should go to war whenever it pleases Caffee Calcalli to 


cut off the Resident’s head. Annexation would be simpler than 


claims ; a number of new lectureships in Arts; the building o 
a new School of Medicine; and the foundation of good classical 
schools in the principal towns of the Catholic dioceses. The Bishops 


that, but if that is disliked because it would civilise the Ashantees, | further resolve that they and the priesthood will make sound, 


there is no course except to change the dynasty. There is, it 


is said, a suspicion afloat on the Coast that the King knows | political support for Parliamentary candidates. 
have begun their University work in earnest, by appointing Mr 


little about the matter, but the suspicion appears unreasonable. 


i.e., denominational, educational policy, the one condition of their 


Moreover, they 


Kings, however savage, are apt to inquire where their soldiery are. | John Casey, LL.D., a distinguished mathematician, to the chair 
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of the higher m 
e discussed elsewhere 
blew, of the renovate 


dei put with or 
g on their new ze 


tee eae sincere belief it implies that we Protestants are mistaken 
sl thinking that instead of their faith being eventually merged 
ver in knowledge, knowledge,—even partial and human,—may 
Lor] gwallow up their faith. 








Age on Wednesday at Oxford, when Ministers of State, a Lord 

ity” —— - Archbishops, and other great dignitaries recalled 

” Chancellor, J I - 5 

Tike _.. atenoeles of youth over which a glory of recollection is shed 
those strugg j Stor} 

= that will never invest the debates of Parliament or of Convyo- 

the cation. Archbishop Manning was one of the popular favourites 

may f the evening, he and Mr. Gathorne Hardy dividing apparently 
0 © . . . 7 . , . . : 

Wh the honours of the enthusiastic cheering with the University 

I Chancellor, Lord Salisbury. The mention of Mr. Gladstone's 

2 name was received,—so defective is youthful taste,—with a hiss, 
18 “~ : ; Ps 

ed put perhaps 1t was less because he is the Prime Minister of the 


tt Liberal party than because he could not make time to go to 


ce the dinner. ‘Che Attorney-General made an amusing and strik- 
3 ing speech in proposing the toast of the University of Oxford. 
‘ He reminded his hearers that Oxford’s greatest men,—Dr. New- 

man and Dr. Arnol 1, for example,—had never formed schools or 


ks Arnold went far beyond that of party leaders; and so 
was with the University itself. The Government could 
| escape from Oxford, whether Conservatives or Liberals were in 


power. On one side 
Lowe, Mr. Goscl 


: Lords, on one side were Lord Granville, Lord Selborne, Lord 
| Kimberley; on the other, the Duke of Richmond, 
Salisbury, Lord Carnarvon. Was he not justified 


saying, Esto perpetua? 


ever, the Union, as an unendowed and voluntary society, 


They should have sent for Archdeacon Denison to lead off. 


ambitious messag 
get him treated a 
grandiosely vacu 


of Dulwich Coll 


entirely imaginary 
should not despise facts. 


Clay's poll 1868, but Mr. Norwood obtained 400 





As there are 19,000 registered electors, the poll of 13,000 odd 
is not a very large one, but in Hull there are always 


probably a 
Reed talked in 


to Mr. Gladstone. assuming airs of independence which Liberals 





athematics in the Catholic University. We have 
the question on what conditions the degrees 
1 University may hope for sanction from the State, 
without that sanction, we congratulate the Catholic 
al, tardy though it be, in this great cause, 


The Oxford Union Debating Society celebrated their Jubilee 


cliques, that there were no Newmanians and no Arnoldians,— | 
but that for that very reason the influence of Newman 


were Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. 
m, Mr. Monsell; on the other, Mr. Hardy, Sir 
§, Northcote, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Mowbray. So, too, in the House of 


Lord Salisbury replied to the toast, 
and was very thankful for ‘* Esto perpetua,” but laughingly asked 
the Government in what sense Oxford was to be perpetual. Was 
it without her endowments, or with them? In any case, how- 


flourish for ever, but the University was more dependent on the 
good-will of a Government. It is almost a pity that this grand 
occasion was not celebrated by a formal debate held as much in 


the old boyish style as dignitaries so great could still command. | 
| The suffrage they will never get, for the simple reason that being 


Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens has invented a new form of address 
to constituents,—a kind of royal message. Finsbury, he says, 
is too populous to address personally, so he sends Finsbury a 
message on politics, very carefully polished, and reminding one 
in style of a cross between Napoleon III.’s manifestoes and Mr. 
Disraeli’s speeches,—between the style of the interpreter of his age 
and of the critic of it. ‘‘ Fear of taxation is an exotic on our soil, like | 
the dread of the evil eye.” Again :—‘ To talk of either [town 
or country householder] as unfit to have a vote because he lives 
beyond the range of gaslight, is to jest without wit or to 
frown without reason. ‘The logic of assimilation is irresistible, 
and it will not be resisted.” That same irresistible logic is likely, 
we fear, to assimilate Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, in spite of his 

, to the secret foes of the Government, and to 
‘cordingly. It is worthy of note that he justifies in 
language his opposition to one of the schemes 
of the Endowed Schools’ Commission, —that for the reconstruction 
ge,—on grounds shown by the secretary of the 

mmission, Mr. Roby, in a letter to Wednesday's Times, to be 

The interpreter of his age (to Finsbury) 


Hull has returned a Conservative by a very small majority, 
—279. Colonel Pease received 6.873 votes, against 6,594 given 
for Mr. Reed Colonel Pease polled within one vote of Mr. 


more votes in 1868 than either of the candidates of this election 


many sailor absentees. Considering that Mr. 
ery uncertain way at one time of his allegiance 


| quite expected him to carry into practice, and that Colonel Pease 
was an exceedingly popular Conservative candidate, the poll was 

|a@ very good one. With a hearty Liberal for candidate, and an 
undivided party, the seat would evidently be safe. 





Mr. Knight, of Dundee, has been badgered out of the Free 
Church, by the galling character of the fetters with which it 
seeks to enforce freedom, — and _ his congregation appears 
to be unanimous in following him. At the last stage of the 
| tedious proceedings by which he has been worried, he was. indeed, 


successful, the majority of the Presbytery having declared him 
innocent of heresy. Even then, however, the minority appealed 


from the judgment of the majority, and Mr. Knight felt that a 
weary and fretting controversy, most injurious to the spiritual 
quiet both of himself and his Chureh, still lay before him; 


—so, taking counsel with his people, he resigned his place in the 
Church. We believe he has done right, though we could wish 
he had vindicated for his views on prayer the right to a place in 
the Free Church, before personally quitting it. Ile himself, 
| however, best knew his own powers and needs and those of his 
flock, Evidently “ Free” Churches are not exactly the places 
in which to worship a God ‘whose service is perfect freedom.” 
For Mr. Knight has been exceptionally fortunate in vindicating 
+) 


his position, but he finds even triumph too costly to his own peace. 


Mr. C. Thompson writes us two letters, in the first of which 


he calls our recent paper on the Taunton election * rubbish,” and 
in the second denies specifically that he received £1,000 for his 
expenses from any lady, alleges that the teetotallers of Bath were 
bullied by the roughs, denies that he went to Taunton at all, and 


asserts that the Spectator * despises women.” The first statement 
we took from a paper which, as it almost named the lady con- 
cerned, we thought had authority, and is of no importance what- 
ever; the third was telegraphed by some error to London imme- 
diately after the election, and was creditable, not discreditable, to 
Mr. ‘Thompson ; and the second and last we do not understand. 
If Mr. Thompson means to say that the teetotallers of Bath were 
afraid to vote even under: the Ballot, he makes a serious charge 
against teetotalism in which we entirely disbelieve. Teetotallers 
are fully as brave as moderate drinkers, or their cause is at an end, 
As to despising women, the Spectator, while doing them more 
than justice in literary criticism, has fought hard for every one 
of their rights except the suffrage. No journal has contended 
so strongly for their right to their own property, to enter 
all careers, and even to fight the battle against the C. D. Acts. 


in an enormous majority, 800,000, they would pass Acts which 
men would resist, and the majority being physically powerless to 
enforce the law, government would become a farce. Mr. Thomp- 
son adds that he refused pledges, and consequently none were 
broken. The Alliance says directly the contrary, but we believe 
him, and hold that in doing so he was a very bad, albeit a 
thoroughly honest, candidate. 

The question of spurious or injurious tea seems to be growing 
important. The Chinese have discovered that tea-leaves mixed 
with dung, iron filings, and other substances, all powdered fine, 
suits the English market, and are sending compounds of that 
sort over in huge masses, of course not without connivance 
On Tuesday it 


was alleged by the Sanitary Commissioners of the City 


from some English dealers on this side 


that no less than 10,000,0001b. of such tea, totally unfit 


? 


for human food, was in bond ready for s rhe quantity 
, : 1 : 


would, we believe, be greatly increased, partially adulter- 
ated tea were added to the list, and we do not see why 
the City Board of Health want additional powers to compel its 
destruction. They only want additional courage to offend the 
importers, who are often men of the highest ‘ respectability.’ 
They order the tea, and they know what they are ordering, parti- 


cularly when, if a magnet is introduced into a chest, it is drawn 


out covered with iron filings. The grand difficulty rests with 


country purchasers, who want tea at Is, id., which they 
cannot have, the lowest remunerative price being 2s., but 
the Customs have certainly power to 1 dangerous tea 
to **Her Majesty’s tobacco-pipe,” the furna nto which for- 


bidden articles are thrown, and should do it 


J23- 


Consols were on Friday 923 to 
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|to educate the people themselves as well a. le ame 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | snd we do not slices that the last could have a,b 
ae au iia within ten years at all. It was Mr. Forster’s singula ner 
MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. | that instead of waiting for an epoch that might somites 
M* BRIGHT’S great speech at Birmingham on Wednesday | OMe any nearer, he made the best use in his power of th 
will give quite a new popular impulse to the Govern- materials before him, and so saved probably a whole pe 
ment of which he is now a member,—not the less, perhaps, tion of children from growing up 1m ignorance, It is perfectly 
that on the one subject on which he condemned the Govern- | true, as Mr. Bright says, that in the larger number of Englis, 
ment, Education, he expressed the prejudices as well as the | parishes the schools now established are more Church school 
convictions of his audience; and that on another subject on than public schools, —though Church schools on the whole effee 
which he spoke his independent mind, the wisdom of abandon- tually guarded against undue influence. That is not what either 
ing our colonies in West Africa, he expressed the prejudices the House of Commons, or Mr. Forster, or any Wide-mindeg 
of a powerful section of the English middle-class, seconded, | Politician wishes to see, if any other result had been obtain. 
with somewhat singular pertinacity, by the leading journal of able without indefinite, dangerous, and needless delays 
the English Press. Mr. Bright managed to kindle with W e, for our own part, earnestly wish to see ungeo. 
his usual success that feeling of hope which is always the|tarian schools everywhere taking the place of mere Church 
strength of the Liberal party, just as fear or caution is always | 224 Chapel schools. But we do maintain that the Church anj 
the strength of the Conservative party. The completion of Chapel schools, guarded as they are against abuse, are Vastly 
the general programme of 1868-9, and the absence of all, better than none, vastly better than exclusively secular schools 
clear evidence as to the Liberal campaign of the future, have from which all religion should be excluded, and infinitely bet 
tended to damp the spirits of a party which cannot live in the ter than that reaction against all education which premature 
past, or sustain itself on appeals to gratitude and warnings rating, and the abrupt invasion of the prescriptive rights 
against presumption. Yet it is remarkable enough, that Mr. which the managers of religious schools had fairly establisheg 
Bright, though he very wisely dwelt so much at large on what the | for themselves, would have caused. It is a statesman’s business 
Liberals still have to do, discouraged instead of encouraging the | to build on the foundation he finds already laid. The policy which 
hope of any immediate radical change in relation to the Educa-| Mr. Bright advises would have involved either hopeless delays 
tion policy. While criticising sharply the Education Act, and | during an interminable squabble, or a half-involuntary allianes 
declaring that it was an immature measure passed before the between the friends of ignorance and of low rates on the one 
country had sufficiently discussed it, he warned his audience | side, and the voluntary educational organisations already in 
that, except on one point, the Act must have a longer trial, | existence on the other, against the friends of extended educa. 
admitting that “multitudes” differed from him and from | tion. And a more disastrous result we can hardly imagine. 0p 
his constituents on the point, though he expressed his belief this matter, Mr. Forster was the true statesman ; and Mr. 
that “further experience and something like failure” would Bright may, we suspect, congratulate himself that his enforced 
* force upon Parliament and the country a general reconsidera- | Silence in 1870, prevented him from spoiling what for once a 
tion of the question.” The only point on which he held out / more impartial and wiser sagacity than his own was enabled to 
the hope of immediate change was the 25th Clause, which, as | create. 
we understand most of the reports, he simply wishes to repeal.| On the other subject on which we differ from Mr. Bright 
That can hardly be what he really said, or at all events, what We have spoken so recently in criticising Lord Derby’s speech 
he really meant, for with the 25th Clause, if simply repealed, | at Liverpool, that it is hardly necessary to speak again. But 
would go the principle of compulsion altogether. You could| We must say we regret still more in the mouth of a Liberal 
not compel a poor parent to send his children to school with-| statesman, than in the mouth of a constitutionally shrinking 
out somehow providing for the school fees of his children ;| and cautious statesman like Lord Derby, the counsel to 
and practically you could not punish him for not sending his | bandon our possessions in West Africa, and leave the Negroes 
children to school, unless you gave him every choice that is, to the civilising power of trade. In the first place, we don’t 
possible amongst the schools of the neighbourhood. It is believe at all in the civilising power of trade for tribes in the 
certain that whatever is done with the 25th Clause, something low condition of the negro peoples of West Africa. Picking 
must be substituted for it, unless compulsion is to be given up, | UP palm nuts and exchanging them for gaudy cottons does 
and our Education policy isto be retrograde instead of advancing. | not do much morally or spiritually for anybody. Is theres 
We have expressed again and again our belief that there is | single historical case of barbarians having raised themselves 
more than one solution of the difficulty, and that Mr. Bright into civilisation without the help of some external government 
is quite right in holding that something should be done on/| 2nd organisation? We believe that perhaps the best pos- 
this head to reconcile the Dissenters to the Act. In the mean-| sible service to which Englishmen can be put, is the 
time, it is worthy of note that while Mr. Bright does not even dissemination of social and political order among peoples 
advocate for the present any extension of School Boards, such | Who have not advanced far enough to create it for them- 
as we have advocated, but declares for further delay, to give selves. We are sure that there is a large and increasing supply 
the Act, as he somewhat cynically hints, time to fail, neverthe- | of Englishmen fitted for this, one of the highest of their 
less, the Nonconformists, speaking by the mouth of Mr. Dale, missionary duties, and we believe that it can rarely, if ever, be 
accept the compromise, and declare the speech the omen of a accomplished, as Rajah Brooke in a single case accomplished it, 
reconciliation between the divided sections of the Liberal party. | without the support and control of the British Government. 
That seems to us to indicate a spirit of great moderation among Even though a Committee of the House of Commons did 
the Nonconformists, which cannot be too heartily appreciated report in favour of running away from our duty in West 
by us. But it should be fully understood that Mr. Bright’s| Africa, we do not any the more believe that our duty can be 
delay may tell in either direction,—in favour of a fair de- | done by running away from it. It is not true to say that 
velopment of the general principles of the present Act, or in| Englishmen cannot live in West Africa, for they do live there, 
favour of its * reconsideration.” For our own parts, we agree so | though they do not live so comfortably or so long there as at 
little with Mr. Bright, that we believe, with an extension of the| home. It will be a bad omen for the British Empire when we 
compulsory principle to the counties, and such guarantees for the begin to find that Englishmen can no longer be found to incur 
proper exercise of compulsory powers as would naturally accom- | privation and danger on behalf of a work which no country 
pany that extension, delay will be found to be all on the side | does better, and very few so well, as the United Kingdom. 
of the Act, and not of the friends of revolution—or, as Mr.| For the rest, Mr. Bright’s speech seems to us altogether 
Bright euphuistically calls it, “reconsideration.” When Mr. | good, and likely to renew the enthusiasm with which the 
Bright says, as the League and its friends have often said, | Liberal cause is regarded in England. His humour was 4 
that it was the great vice of the Education Act that it| great deal more than a match for Mr. Disraeli’s recent violence, 
was passed before the mind of the country was fairly prepare? and Lord Salisbury’s recent sarcasms. He showed not only 
for it by preliminary discussion, he means, we suppose, what | how completely all the beneficial changes of the last forty 
is very true, that much delay would have been wanted to con-| years are due to the Liberal party,—whether in or out 0 
vert the country to the principles of universal rates, universal power at the time,—but how much remains for them to do 
school boards, and the universal exclusion of religion from the | Which the Tories cannot be trusted to do fairly. And he 
public schools, No doubt much delay was wanted for these pur- | showed this without any of the bitter accusing spirit of his 
poses,—so much delay that a ten years’ agitation would not have earlier days. It was a noble prayer for Birmingham with 
brought the mind of the country to acquiesce in them. The| which he concluded, a prayer that his constituency to some 
two former principles could never have been carried without | extent needs, and which, breathed from such lips as his,—lips 
first passing a tentative measure such as that of 1870 whereby that have not always breathed moderation, though they have 
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ae 
rarely il not, we trust, be soon forgotten :—* The his- 
sane last forty years of this country—judge it fairly—I 
onl f its legislation—is mainly a history of the conquests 
gpea rt It will be a grand volume that tells the story, 
of ” r name and mine, if I mistake not, will be found in 
~ ot its pages. For me the final chapter is now writing. 
some “et already written. But for you, this great constitu- 
- 7 on have a perpetual youth and a perpetual future. I 


cy, ¥ . “ae 
om Heaven that in the years to come, and when my voice is 
hushed, you may be granted strength and moderation and 


wisdom to influence the councils of your country by righteous 
means to none other than to noble and to righteous ends. 
« Strength and moderation and wisdom,’’—how few states- 
men or constituencies can claim all three ! It is a happy 
thing when one as near to laying down his armour as Mr. 
Bright can feel that he has always displayed much of the first 
and last of these political virtues, and that he has now crowned 
them both with the rich display of the third. 





THE MONARCHICAL CONSPIRACY IN FRANCE. 

HE English people are scarcely yet awake to the unusual 
T depth of political profligacy involved in the Restoration 
of the French Monarchy in the manner now proposed. This 
journal has never been opposed to Constitutional Monarchy as 
a method of government—though it believes that France, of 
all countries, needs some method of changing her Executive 
without a Revolution, and is unlikely to adhere permanently to 
the English one ;—nor to the Comte de Chambord personally, 


ened in public without giving utterance to much | their power to avoid, the very peasantry in masses sent up their 


opponents to resist the Restoration. They know, infact, that 
France is so hostile that its anger may proceed to horrible 
lengths, to a jacquerie or an insurrection, and yet they persist 
in their outrageous claim to a Divine-Right power. There 
has never been such a thing done in Europe. The terrible 
suppression of the Berliners in 1848 was done in the 
name of the legitimate Government, and only restored what 
was. In France, the usurpation of the 2nd of December was 
condoned formally by the people, while the usurpation of the 
4th of September was legally ratified by a free Assembly 
elected by universal suffrage. Our own Revolution was 
achieved by a Convention ad hoc, and the Act of Settlement 
was passed by a legal Parliament. The suppression of the 
Trish Legislature was no doubt almost as bad, the electorate 
being entirely opposed to the design ; but then the body of the 
people had never had yotes, and there was reason to doubt 
whether they disapproved. In this case, a clique of gentle- 


| men assembled for a different purpose are about, as they think, 


to change the whole character, motive, and tendency of the 
French Constitution without a single appeal to France, though 


| they know they can control all her officials. 


if he would but adhere to the language of the letters in | 


which in his earlier period he professes himself friendly to 
the Constitutional method. We have never modified our 
original judgment on him,—that he is a rather ordinary 
man, who is quite aware that he is no statesman, but 
nevertheless believes strongly in himself as having some 
mystical grace, very obstinate except when the Pope inter- 
feres, very unselfish, and just as clerical as Catholic Kings 
usually are,—that is, very deferential to the Church till it 
interferes with their having their own way, and then not 
deferential at all. But the Spectator has been opposed, and 
remains so, to the establishment of any government whatever 
in France by trick or force, by cajoling or threatening 
her people out of their sovereign right. And this is 
precisely what the Monarchical party is now doing. It 
is using an immense power, granted to it for very different 
purposes, to strike a coup d'état on behalf of a Prince whom 
France does not know, and a Constitution which France is not 
to be asked even to approve. The whole of its action is in 
the nature of a conspiracy. To this hour the Government 
has taken no overt part in the intrigues with the Comte de 


Chambord, although, no doubt, by postponing the elections to | 
the last minute allowed by law, it has been careful to protect | 


them. An irresponsible fraction of the Assembly—majority or 
minority matters nothing—relying on the ignorance of the 
provinces and the obedience of the Army to its chiefs, has 


Just Jet our readers imagine such a scene in England. 
Suppose a Ministry with a strong majority to desire to 
abolish the Monarchy, to introduce a Bill for that purpose, 
to find that the people were in huge majorities opposed to them, 
and nevertheless, to force the Bill through the Peers, wring a 
consent from the Sovereign, and publish it as an Act, would even 
the traditional reverence for an Act of Parliament keep them 
unimpeached, keep even their persons from incessant attack ? 
Would it not be justly argued that this was conspiracy, not 
legislation,—that the majority were not sent up to destroy, 
but to preserve the existing Constitution,—that they were 
bound to consult England by an election ad hoc before com- 
pleting so vast an innovation? We should have no particular 
objection, except the historic one, to see the House of Lords 
swept away, and replaced by a House of Eminencies; but we 
should undoubtedly hold the Minister a traitor who passed such 
an Act without a dissolution, and the French Monarchists are 
carrying out an infinitely greater change without a word to the 
people. Suppose that just before the Act abolishing the Peers 
was to be passed, four vacancies occurred, in Cornwall, Warwick- 
shire, Bristol, and Greenwich, and that all four, having been 
previously unconsulted, returned by immense majorities deadly 
enemies to the Ministerial scheme. Could it be passed? Has 
there ever been a Ministry so utterly lost to all principles of 
constitutional government as to attempt to pass it? Yet this is 
what the French majority propose to do, or rather it is much 
less, for as the Pull Mall Gazette has pointed out, there has 
been a continuous run of elections towards Republi- 
canism ever since 1871, the numbers being, out of 151 
elections, 114 Republicans, while only three Legitimists 
were returned, and of them only one, in Brittany, ventured to 
avow himself a Monarchist. The country, in fact, is taken by 


| surprise as much as in a regular coup d'état; while it will be 


been for eighteen months intriguing with the Comte de| 


Chambord, has extorted from him immense and to him not 


wholly creditable concessions,—for his language about the | 
| popular consent,—and this not by a hero who had defended her, 


White Flag, “‘ By my unshaken fidelity to my Flag, it is the 
very honour of France and her glorious past that I defend,” 
was in the nature almost of an oath,—has won over Marshal 
MacMahon and the soldiery, has tried to corrupt the few 
Members necessary to majority, has, in fact, done everything 
except consult either the Assembly or France. The Assembly, 
when won, it proposes to consult, but to France it will address 
noword. It willnot dissolve. It will not allow fourteen vacant 
seats to be filled. It will not propose candidates openly pledged 
to the Monarchy. It refuses in the most contemptuous terms 
to answer questions from constituents, and it supports the 
Government in suppressing the independent provincial Press. 
It tries, and fails, to call together the Assembly before its time ; 
it is about to force the project of law establishing Monarchy 
through the Bureaux. and it proposes that the debate once begun, 
the Assembly should sit in permanent Session, thus limiting the 
debate, which else might reach all France—for the Republicans 
could easily speak for a month—to three days at the outside. 
And it does all this, not as many things are done, in the 
certainty that France is content, that an informal plébiscite 
has sanctioned everything, but in the certainty that France is 
80 discontent that the majority dare not dissolve, dare not 
allow a single election they can help; in the knowledge that 
In the only four appeals to the people which it was beyond 


shot down if it resists in the same way, and there will be no 
plébiscite to condone everything. France is to be handed over 
like property to a family which, having been once condemned 
and expelled by regular vote, has no right to her throne, without 


| or by an army which had saved her, or by a man whose genius 


might compensate for her losses, but by a knot of humdrum 
gentlemen of property, employers of labour, and millionaires 
of all kinds, who are not now representatives of the people, and 
only make their coup d’ctat because they fancy that if they do 
not, a Conservative Republic, elected by five millions of little 
proprietors, might make war upon property. They are furious 
with pecuniary cowardice, and will make France take a King 
lest a Parliament should put on an impét progressif. We are 
almost unable to believe in the French people enduring such an 
attack upon their liberties, and still hope that at the very last 
moment the recollection that a detested King must be weak for 
war, that the conquest of Spain would only dissipate French 
strength, and that a policy of clericalism would leave France 
isolated in Europe, will carry over the waverers to M. Thiers’ 
ranks. If it does not, if on November 12 the Monarchy is 
proclaimed, and the descendant of the man who passed the 
Edict of Nantes is escorted by cavalry to his throne, every party 
in France will in turn have resorted to coups d’ctat, and France 
has only to await as calmly as she may the next revolution. 
A Constitutional throne cannot be founded in a night by a coup 
de main, or by a Bourbon. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S MANIFESTOES. 


r is very unjust that Lord Salisbury should have such 

influence over men’s minds, but he has it, and will con- 
tinue to have it. He seldom says anything that is very new, 
rarely produces a plan, and always treats politics from the 
same narrow stand-point, that property is sacred. His audience, 
too, is not very wide, and unjust as he will deem the sentence 
to be, we very much doubt if he is regarded by any large class 
of Englishmen as a possible Premier. Nevertheless, he has 
amazing influence, for it is over the cultivated class, 
and more especially over journalists. It is very wrong 


and very immoral, but there never was journalist yet | 


who could help giving a little admiration to the born 
orator or real “leader” writer,—and Lord Salisbury is both. 
He has in either department fully Mr. Disraeli’s adroitness, 


with much more force, because he believes in himself and his | 


one doctrine, and he gratifies intellectual indolence, till he 
will never encounter anything like the attacks men like the 
Duke of Marlborough or Lord Malmesbury have to endure as 
patiently as they may. You cannot abuse heartily what 
you have so heartily enjoyed. The thesis, for instance, 
propounded in the Quarterly that the old Liberals are 
tired of their Radical allies, and wish to come over to the 
Tories, is utterly without foundation, except as the description 
of a momentary weariness of a Government so good; but it 
is stated so persuasively, it gratifies little enmities so perfectly, 


it is prefaced by so very striking an account of the reflex | 


influence of the Continent and America on England, that it is 
hard to see how inferior the thought is to the method of its 
expression. How is it possible to be exasperated with the 
neat knock on the head which the Pall Mail gets for its con- 
stant parade of petty mistakes in administration, which, says 
the Marquis, never even reach the electors; or the cool and 
vigorous declaration that all the people influenced by the small 
blunders Government has made would not make up one minor 
constituency! There is joy among journalists ina neat expression, 
even of their enemies’ hatreds. For instance, it is a very grave 
fact, as against Toryism at this moment, that it should abuse 
everything that has been done for the last five years, yet refuse 
to repeal any measure of them all; but Lord Salisbury tells his 
audience that the “ processes of destruction are in their nature 
irrevocable. You can no more set on foot an institution that 
has been cast down than you can raise the dead. It would be 
a new institution.” Lord Salisbury knows history, and knows 
that is nonsense; that scores of institutions have been revived 
in different countries, that the very three he loves most— 
the English Monarchy, the English Church, and the English 
House of Lords—have been killed and buried, and have 
been revived, and have not suffered at all when in the 
tomb. They rose when Cromwell died in full power 
unchanged, and it was not till the country, a second time 
weary to death of them, changed their prerogatives by 


that, he only says we cannot go on cutting out 7 

|for ever; that constant amputation may kill the 

| politic, as well as the body physical. The Prd, 

| most perfect, and has entranced even some These A 
| what does it exactly mean? If Lord Salisbury were agur, vg 
| and a limb mortified, would he let the patient die Pe 
| simply using an exaggerated and rhetorical form of enniel he 
| and declaring that he could not go on all his life havin te 
corns cut? People do, nevertheless, and rush about all the bet 

| for those “continuous amputations.” There is a capital ep} na 
|in his speech at Hertford, with which we in part agree ie 
| Ministry have atendency to display “ that kindof Christian mesh. 
| ness which turns the cheek to the smiter in Russia and Ameri d 
(and demands the uttermost farthing from the Ashenies® 
That is exquisitely put, and exchanging Russia for Prussia, 

| . 1s ; @ 
should agree ; but nevertheless, Lord Salisbury in power would 
not have fought Prussia, which did nothing but set a bad 
precedent,—or Russia, which only asked in an ill-conditioneg 
manner for an inevitable grace,—or America, which pleaded fy, 
arbitration. And he would have fought Ashantee, It is no 
policy he is producing, but only the neatest of critica) 
journalistic epigrams upon his enemies. He, indeed, cally 
upon his countrymen to stop short of new and enormoy 
amputations; but he can see none coming except Hom 
Rule, which is not coming, or likely to come, except as a cry 
indefinitely weaker than Repeal and Emancipation, and gp. 
tain to be more summarily voted down. He tells the Tories and 
Whigs to coalesce and defend the outworks of everything 
from the Church to property, and his readers half believe his 
advice sound, he expresses himself so well; but he does not 
show how this is to be accomplished without a Tory régime, 
or a Liberal Government so powerless that it cannot govem 
at all. If he said simply “Rest, for the country js 
wearied out,” he would be intelligible, and very possibly right ; 
but he does not say “‘ Rest,” for he hints at some enormous 
sanitary measure, which will create as much discontent as ever 
a@ new measure did, and he is besides under the leadership of 
Mr. Disraeli, to whom rest is a thing unknown. There is the 
final weak point of his sentences. He calls loudly to the 
middle-classes to come over to the land of Peace, where Glad- 
stone shall cease from troubling, and Locke King be at rest; 
|he ignores entirely the fact that the sway of that land 
|of the lotus-eaters is given to a man who, to ke» 
his throne, would surrender the country to any swam 
|of the most vivacious of mankind,—say, to the Con 
|servative working-men, who would change everything with 
‘a rush. Where is the security that Mr. Disraeli will let his 
| full-fed and sleepy recruits be at rest, and would not propose 
| Disestablishment ; or accept some proposition made by a lawyer 
for abolishing registration, and so establish universal suffrage; 
lor suggest that the Empire be federalised, and so change 
| the House of Lords into a Senate of Australian notabilities, 








statutes which it took two hundred years to pass, that they | Trish orators, Canadian “politicians,” Scotch farmers, and Welsh 
were changed into new things. Charles II. had the power, | Dissenting ministers? Suppose the middle-class accept the 
though not the brains, of the Tudors; the House of Peers|trumpet-call, or rather the call played so well upon 
was as arrogant in 1680 as in 1640, and the House of Com- | the horn, and come in crowds to the Tory banner, 
mons was more servile in 1685 when it sent John Coke to the | what security are they to have that Mr. Disraeli may not 
Tower for a mild remonstrance against the King’s scolding outbid the Ultras ? Was it for Household Suffrage that the 
than in 1621, when it wrung freedom for internal trade out | Cave was formed, or will the middle-class be less easy to 
of Elizabeth’s strong grasp. But the sentence is a very | beguile than Mr. Horsman and the House of Grosvenor? We 
neat and enjoyable excuse for not doing what cannot fear not, and recommend them to hear and to read the Mar- 
be done, and so it passes unchallenged. The Marquis says | quis of Salisbury, with the full recollection that while the 
England is always affected by the Continent or America, Tories have found in him an orator and an essayist who 
and that is quite true, and seems to give one a guide for'| delights both parties, power over Tories rests only with the 
thought, but then nobody knows whether England is or will | author of the explosive letter to Bath. 

be affected by liking or disliking. No doubt Alva and the | 
Armada helped to make England Protestant, though the | 
executions under Mary had more to do with the matter; but | See 
the Revolution in France of 1830 did not make Englishmen | UNIVERSITY. ] 
Tories, but furious, almost fighting democrats. The success| A S far as we can see, the awkward Irish University question 
of the Comte de Chambord may make them Tories, or it} £4. which unseated Mr. Gladstone’s Government last spring, 
may make them bitter Radicals, and we defy any human|and which, so long as it stands in the way, threatens 
being to say whether the liking for order or the hatred | render all government a difficulty, by whichever party in the 
of Popery will win in the land. There is no light in| State it is conducted, might now be settled, so far as such 
the Marquis’s theory, but then there is a luxury of words, of | matters can ever be settled, almost by common consent,— 
style, even of bright, though useless ideas, which charms | unless, indeed, the violent anti-Catholic reaction which has 
Englishmen out of their judgment. The Commune, no doubt, | laid so extraordinary and utterly unintelligible a hold on some 
upset Englishmen, but instead of making them Tories, it has | of the soberest journals and constituencies of this country, 
made them sympathise through half the country with the|is to be carried to a pitch of unstatesmanlike obstinacy, 
Agricultural Union, which is, in distempered judgments, the| which we should regard as exceedingly unlikely to be 
nearest thing to it. The Irish Church was disestablished, | sanctioned by the leaders of either party in the State. 
and Lord Salisbury almost admits that it was a gangrene;|The Irish hierarchy appear to have wakened up, not to 
but instead of allowing any credit to the Liberals for|soon, to a sense of the stringent obligation which lies upom 





THE IRISH BISHOPS AND THE CATHOLIC 
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if they would not be regarded by all Europe as the '—on condition that the State is permitted to nominate abso- 
’ —as the advocates of illiterate submission lutely independent examiners of its own in every subject of 
to priestly claims,—to make a real and earnest effort on behalf secular learning, who shall satisfy the State that all the secular 
rie higher education in Ireland. They have rejected with examinations on which the University proposes to grant 
7 and something like irritation Mr. Gladstone’s generous degrees are really thorough, and really well up to the proper 
enle of last Session, and seeing that Mr. Disraeli told them standard of such examinations. For our parts, nothing would 
ie plainly, while accepting their aid to defeat the Govern- induce us to advocate the recognition of a new University and its 


them, Ut ¢ oa 
friends of ignorance, 





a Aaa it was tolerably obvious that if they really cared for 
the higher education, they must put their own shoulders to the 
wheel, and leave off waiting upon what they regard, we sup- 
ose, as the heathen Providence of the State. This they 
appear at last to have done, though they ought to have done 
s+ twenty years ago, when they had the rare opportunity 
afforded by the aid of Dr. Newman’s genius and learn- 
vhen, too, we suspect they would have done it 
if they had had a decently competent man at the head 
of the Irish hierarchy. However we must give them 
the full benefit of our proverb, “Better late than 
never,” and admit that if they are now prepared to endow 
their University liberally out of their own resources, and to 
lend the whole ir fluence of their Church to its development, 
they will deserve all the credit from us which is now seldom 
refused within the British Empire by any one Church to the 
honesty, energy, and ; of its competitors. The resolutions 
of the Irish Bishops show that they have at last resolved 
(wisely and boldly, we think,) to make the attempt, instead 
of giving up the effort, as we lately feared they would, or 
continuing to make it in a half-and-half way, grumbling in 
the meantime at the State for not lending its aid on their own 
terms, as they have done for so long. They will find, too, 
that the true way to obtain help is to make themselves inde- 
pendent of it. Let the Catholic University once become great 
without recognition from the State, and it will be infinitely 
easier to obtain that recognition, than it has hitherto proved 
to be. That which we no longer need, we can always get. 

However, the net result of the Irish Bishops’ resolutions 
as far as they affect statesmen is this,—that they have ap- 
parently quite given up the claim for an endowment,—not, 
of course, what they regard as the right to it, but the political 
agitation for it. They see that the State cannot give them 
endowment except on terms which interfere with their resolve 
to keep Catholic youths under strictly Catholic influence 
throughont the whole period of their education. This being 
so, the Endowment question is quietly dropped, and the only 
thing which remains for statesmen to consider is under what 
conditions and how far they may recognise the Catholic 
University and give legal validity to its degrees, in case the 
Catholics wish, as they doubtless will wish, for such a recogni- 
tion. We assume that the Catholic University will wish for 
the legal power of granting degrees in Arts, Medicine, and 
Laws, because it is obvious that in an empire where educated 
Catholics have to push their way among rivals of all creeds, 
it would be a great disadvantage to them not to be able 
to produce degrees the value of which is formally re- 
cognised by the State. It is perfectly certain that fewer 
Catholic students will study within the University walls, that 
more Catholic students will get or take permission to go to 
Trinity College, Dublin, or some other institution whose degrees 
are fully recognised both by the State and in Society, if the 
Catholic degrees do not obtain any sanction from the State. 
No class of men are more ambitious, none more given to the 
attempt to make their education assist their advancement in 
life, than Irish middle-class students. A degree which is at a 
disadvantage in relation to the prizes which the British 
Empire and English Society have to offer, is sure to be less 
coveted than one which is at no such disadvantage. Let the 
Catholic University do all in its power to make this degree 
really good, and yet, if it want the stamp of legal currency, it 
will be more or less neglected by the Irish youth. Even those 
who might not so far disob y their ecclesiastical superiors as to 
go elsewhere for the higher education, would probably be far 
more disposed to go into trade and dispense with the higher 
education altogether, in case the Catholic higher education 
fails to give them what they want, than they would be to go 
through a t : f 


ing ;—and 1 
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ilsome and elaborate course of teaching which 
does not promise them any sufficient harvest of distinction. 
We assume, then, that even without endowment, it will be a 
real object to the Catholic University to obtain a Charter 
which will give validity to its degrees. On what conditions, 
then, could British statesmen accord the University such a 
recognition? Our answer, and we imagine the answer of 
almost every sober English politician, would be very simple, 


hat he was even far more hostile to them than Mr. degrees by the State, without such a guarantee for the genuine 


worth of its degrees. If a voluntary institution chooses to 


confer diplomas of its own, and so manages its examinations 


that these diplomas really acquire a universal social recogni- 
tion, that is a matter with which the State has no concern. But 
directly it is asked to give any legal value to such diplomas, 
it is bound to take independent guarantees of its own that 
they shall mean, and shall always mean, what they profess 
to mean. We therefore should require but this one condition 
before granting a Charter to the Catholic University,—that all 
its secular examinations should be tested by independent men of 
learning appointed by the State, and appointed not for their 
creed, but simply for their learning,—men who might be 
Protestants of any school, as well as Catholics,—men chosen 
solely because the State can rely implicitly on the thorough- 
ness of their knowledge, and the perfect fearlessness and 
accuracy of their judgments. 

There would, however, doubtless be objections urged by 
a certain class of British politicians. It would be said 
that as the State,—ce., the majority of the British 
Legislature,—is of opinion that the religious seclusion of 
young men of one faith at a distance from the influence 
of their fellow-countrymen of other faiths is not a good, but 
an evil, it would be wrong to lend any sort of legislative help 
to such a policy. If Catholic parents like to separate their 
sons from the rest of the world during the period of University 
education, those principles of toleration which we have lately 
professed (but which the objectors we are referring to are 
probably beginning to regard with regret and distrust) will not 
admit of the interposition of any legislative veto; but not the 
less, Parliament should not smooth a path which the majority 
of its Members deem so bad. The plan of denominational 
Collegiate education should be left exposed to every natural 
obstacle to which it is liable. Why lend a hand to aid a 
policy you disapprove? Why not handicap the Catholic zeal, 
which most Englishmen believe to be mistaken and injurious, 
by obliging it to overcome difficulties which do not beset the 
path of united secular or unsectarian teaching ? 

The answer to such questions is complete. We abandoned 
this policy of throwing artificial difficulties in the way of reli- 


‘gious crotchets in which we see no reason, when we abandoned 


the policy of persecution. There is no difference in kind 
between interposing annoyances and inconveniences in the way 
of conscientious or superstitious scruples, and absolutely for- 
bidding those who entertain them to act upon them. If we 
are to abandon the policy of penalty, it is best and wisest to 
abandon also the policy of vexation. The difference, indeed, 
is only one of degree, between a fine and imprisonment, on 
the one hand, and a needless expense and an admitted loss of 
social dignity and political advantage on the other. The 
question of endowment is quite a different one. Thera 
comes in, again, the moral scruple of religious opponents. 
But that is not involved in giving a full recogni- 
tion to instruction the value of which on all secular 
subjects the State has the fullest means of testing by inde- 
pendent evidence, even though it has been acquired from 
the lips of denominational Catholic teachers. If we provide in 
Ireland the fullest opportunities both for Protestants, and for 
Catholics not burdened by these scruples of their hierarchy, 
to study together all literary and scientific subjects, and to 
acquire the distinctions which such studies fairly gain, it is 
merely a milder form of persecution to refuse Catholics who 
cannot conscientiously avail themselves of these opportunities 
the chance of winning equally honourable distinctions, so 
long as we can be quite sure that they are equally 
honourable. Besides, as we Protestants believe that all 
thorough secular learning is hostile to Roman Catholicism, 
and tends to sap its intellectual foundations, we ought 
to rejoice at securing any guarantee that the secular 
learning which the Catholics are to give in their private 
classes shall be thus thorough. And this we can only secure 
by giving a quid pro quo, by impressing a Hall-mark on 
the secular learning which we have tested and not found 
wanting. If Catholic degrees are to avail those who earn 
them only in Catholic Society, there is really nothing to prevent 


such branches of science and learning as we deem most essen- 
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tial to human knowledge, being clipped and garbled in any |of Commons. Mr. Burt, speaking on subjects he k 
: : s : : : eS ows 

way convenient to the aims or the indolence of the instruc- | Mr. Burt quietly canvassing for his friends, or learning yp. - 
tors. But if the State agrees to sanction the distinctions | ways of the House, will be treated with vatient cordial “P the 
bestowed, then, and then only, the State can secure that | Mr. Burt turned into a Darby Griffiths, hugging his pet i 
they shall not be bestowed on insufficient secular grounds. | in season or out of season, regulating all his votes b Te 
It seems to us clear that as the claim for endowment is, for | sanction, or treating his clients as if they were a at se 
the present at least, if not withdrawn, at least no longer ‘race wanting help at every turn, will be voted an unsieen 
pressed, the elements exist for a settlement of this vexed | bore, and probably asked to sing. That reads like a are 
question which would at once satisfy the more urgent | nobody who has not seen it can understand the onl ae 
demands of the Roman Catholics, and not occasion any reason- | which seizes the House when a Member, however faced _ 
able or even logically arguable resistance from Protestants,—-| will display want of comprehension of itself—or vy aa 
from those Protestants, at least, who have any valid title to the | simply, want of tact—and will go on interrupting bene ° 
name of Liberals. | with things it does not want to hear. There is no vihilion 
| here, as in Washington, of handing an unuttered speech = 
| clerk to be reported in the Congressional Globe, and the Hoy 
THE MORPETH ELECTION. | will not stand too much bore, too much of the paid aloe 
HE news from Morpeth deserves, for many reasons, some- | Of any cause in the world. Mr. Burt may so secure its ark 
what careful study. Sir George Grey, who for some| to be as important to miners as Mr. Bright, for example 
years has been almost out of politics, and has for many years | would be if he represented the carpet trade; but he will not do 
more had a longing for peace among his woods at Falloden, | it by perpetually talking about coal-mining, as if coals along 
has announced formally his intention of resigning his seat. | existed among minerals. Then, again, adherence to his barg 


The working miners have accordingly announced their inten- | salary as Secretary would have done Mr. Burt himself good, 


tion of taking it, and owing to accidental circumstances, their | £500 a year will not enable him to live as an ordinary 
representative does; and if it did, he is not to be ap 


nominee will probably be returned without a contest. Great | 

numbers of the miners near Morpeth live in the borough, and | ordinary representative, but a representative of working-men 
3,500 of them have made good their claim to be placed upon | who ought to live, very much, though not entirely, as they 
the Register. As the borough previously contained only 2,500 | do, and like Andrew Marvell, coolly do the honours of un. 
electors of all sorts, it is now a nominee borough in the| furnished rooms. That has been done even in modern days, 
hands of the Miners’ Union, and they have announced in a | and though we are reluctant to mention names, everybody 
public meeting their intention of sending up their very ex- | in politics remembers at least one man who rose to real im. 
perienced Secretary, Mr. Burt, as Member for Morpeth to plead | portance in the House while poorer in cash than any average 
directly, instead of indirectly, the cause of labour. They have |coalhewer. We are not about to talk nonsense about the 
voted his expenses, which will be small if he is unopposed, as | dignity of poverty. Poverty by itself is not dignified anywhere, 
he apparently must be, and have agreed on account of | except in a German Professor, and he is all the more impres- 
London expenses to raise his salary to £500 a year. The | sive for decent attire; but there is, at least, a dignity of inde. 
Miners being remarkable both for resolution and for | pendence which a paid delegate must lose: Mr. Burt earning 
knowing clearly their own minds, there is little chance of | his living as Secretary to a Coal Miners’ Union is as inde. 
altering this decision, even if Sir George Grey were| pendent as any other man who has to work for his bread—ay 
willing to make the effort, and the next Session will there-| an Attorney-General, for instance—but the special salary as 
fore, we doubt not, see at least one working man in| Member is a special blow at his independence. 

possession of his seat. We do not object; rather we wish a| And finally, we do not like Mr. Burt’s first speech to his 
dozen of the Secretaries of the great Unions were there too, electors at all, it is so absolutely deficient in the originality 
so that the representative character of the House might be| demanded by the mere circumstances of his election. It 
complete, and the men who understand the workmen from | reads exactly like one of Feargus O’Connor’s statements of 
their own point of view might be brought face to face with | principles. Mr. Burt throws his vote on the side of Uni- 
the work, and the difficulties, and the talk of the House of | versal Suffrage, a suffrage which, whatever its other merits, 
Commons. Their presence would strengthen that House, and|must be fatal to the skilled artisan, who would be 
if there is anything worth fighting for, it is the continued ‘lost in the crowd of irresponsible voters; redistribution 
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vitality and authority of our one living and popular institution ; | of seats, which is all very fair, provided we do not redistri- 
while the effect on the artisans, if they did not suspect their 
leaders all at once of trimming, would be almost magical. 
They would learn on authority they could not dispute that 
there were other men besides them in the world, that without 
compromise political life could not get on, that there was no 
disposition to oppress them politically, and above all, that 
the House of Commons will listen as attentively to their 
grievances as to any others put forward with cool reasoning 
force. Nothing clears men’s minds of bitterness against 
invisible power like a distinct notion of what the power is, 
of the means of setting it in motion, and of the principles by 
which its action will be controlled. The Members would 
get rid, too, of the dread that they would be ill received ; 
and we expect Mr. Burt, in particular, as representative of a 
trade which so directly interests both the great proprietors 
and the public, to go back not only a wiser man, but a man 
of far wider and more useful experience than any trade can 
have taught him. 

But there are two points in the recent action of the Miners 
of Morpeth which a little break our satisfaction. Why could 
not they have let Mr. Burt’s salary alone, if it were possible 
for him to live on it, say as a curate lives? It is perfectly 
legal to pay him, and as far as a bare subsistence allowance 
goes, perfectly proper, but to do any more is to make him 


| bute history as well as boundaries; short Parliaments, i.¢,, 
| Parliaments too ignorant and fluctuating to be entrusted with 
absolute power; and payment of Members, the only use of 
which is to make of politics a trade. Besides these things, he 
wants vigorous retrenchment, which is impossible without 
cutting down either the Army and Navy, or the interest on the 
| Debt, or the Judicial service ; approves arbitration between 
| nations, though he knows that if any one of his electors is 
| kicked he will kick back again ; wishes to abolish school fees, 
though he knows that the people never respect that which 
costs them nothing; would make education, moreover, unsec- 
tarian and compulsory,—that is, we suppose, would prohibit 
'religious teaching; would disestablish and disendow the 
‘“‘ Churches of England, Wales, and Scotland ”’; would cultivate 
the waste lands of the country, and compel better cultivation 
of the remainder, without in the least explaining his idea of 
the method to be pursued towards those excellent ends, 
except by “a reform of the land laws,” which may 
mean anything, though we hope it means the aboli- 
tion of primogeniture, entail, and long settlement ; 
desires that the Game Laws be abolished, and would 
strongly support the Permissive Bill. On class politics, the 
re-arrangement of the law as between master and servant, the 
modification of the law of conspiracy, and so on, he is of course 





a paid delegate,—that is, just what he ought not to be, for| sound and clear; but on all other subjects he talks vague 
two reasons. One is, that the House of Commons hates and | Radicalism of the unsoundest sort—his universal suffrage, for 
distrusts paid delegates ; has never, that we know of, confided in | instance, would deliver over England chained and bound to 
any one of them from any class whatever,—from Major Scott | the wealthy—and the one point on which he is distinct 18 
Waring, Warren Hastings’ agent, downwards; and the other} that he would abrogate the right of a miner to get a glass of 
and much more important is, that the delegate is sure| beer. Mr. Burt may be a teetotaller of the true stamp, one 
to desire to keep himself perpetually before his employers, to | who holds beer-drinking a crime, as well as a sin against 
make them see that he is doing their work, to be everlastingly | digestion, and if so, he is right enough ; but he professes to be 
‘too obvious,” as an American lady has asserted that all| statesman too, and we ask him in that profession what he 
children are, There can be no greater mistake in the House | thinks would be the effect of a penal law against beer i 
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An insurrection, or a carefully organised system 
f lying, in order to break the law ? He also professes to be a 

Liberal, and we have no doubt is one—though Mr. Disraeli may 
educate his party up to Disestablishment, on the plea that 

oe Liberals would also disendow—but does he really think 
it Liberal to imprison a man for drinking a glass of beer ? 
And if not, why does he, coming forward as the first representa- 
tive of a new constituency, to represent constitutionally and 
uietly the labourers’ view of the old battle between capital 

and labour, utter those old-world crudities ¢ There are 
plenty of men in a far less exceptional position to talk 
’ ithout Mr. Burt deserting a class of subjects 


about them, wl | ss ¢ 
which he understands for a class which he obviousiy does not 


Morpeth 


unde “ 
Wales,” as if there were such a corporation. 


DR. CANDLISH. 

T is practically impossible for Englishmen to understand the 
| importance which, with one voice, Scotchmen assigned to Dr. 
Candlisb. Englishmen may be told of it, and may fancy that 
they comprehend the terms of exposition or demonstration, but 
the words used will inevitably fail to convey to an English mind 
the same point and significance which they have for Scotchmen. 
No ecclesiastical man can, as such, be of much importance in 
England. If he is endowed with genius, if he is a fountain of 
original and vivifying ideas,—if he is a Robertson or a Maurice, 
—his ecclesiastical associations will not prevent his becoming a 
national power, but their tendency will be rather to obstruct than 
to promote his influence. 
an ecclesiastic isfairly grasped, the English mind thinks of such men 
as Dominic, Portocarrero, Antonelli, and has still no surmise of an 
ecclesiasticism national, vital, and popular. Mr. Buckle, in his 
famous historical parallel between Scotland and Spain, now recog- 
nised as a paradox, illustrates for us with felicitous appositeness 
the difficulty for English observers which was incarnated 
in Dr. Candlish, Mr. Buckle was an extremely clever 
man; in the logical terms of his demonstration it was most 
improbable that he would commit an error; but he failed to 
comprehend that—to put it antithetically and with some allowance 
for the antithesis—the ecclesiastical element in the case of Scotland 
has been a food, and in the case of Spain a poison. ‘Scotch 
literature and thought, Scotch industry, James Watt, David 
Hume, Walter Scott, Robert Burns: I find Knox and the Re- 
formation acting in the heart’s core of every one of these persons 
and phenomena.” ‘These are the words of Thomas Carlyle, and 
they solve the riddle of Scottish history. It did not strike Buckle 
that mummy-wheat might be very good wheat,—that a nation 
might develop healthfully and strenuously, although the forms in 
which it developed were, to a great extent, ecclesiastical. ‘The 
proof of the wheat is that it can grow; the proof that Scottish 
ecclesiasticism had vitality in it, is that it has budded in modern 
times into those things which Mr, Carlyle specifies and several 
more. The old Scottish Parliament was autocratic, and had 
little connection with the life of the nation; at the time 
of the Union between England and Scotland it ceased 
to exist. But the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church had always been popular, and at every critical 
juncture in the history of the nation, the feelings and 
opinions of the great body of the Scottish people could be 
better ascertained by consulting the General Assembly than by 
consulting Parliament. 


representative body of a democratic and intensely popular Re- | 


public. The Scottish peasant might there sit side by side with 
the foremost divines, and a fair proportion of the ablest laymen and 
most experienced lawyers, of Scotland. It was a Parliament whose 
edicts had only an indirect political significance, but which sent its 
roots into every parish in Scotland, and touched all the most per- 
sonal concerns of the population, moral, social, and domestic. It 
Was in this arena, measuring himself in debate against the most 
acute logicians and deftest rhetoricians of the Parliament House, 
and speaking into the ears of local worthies from every corner of 
Scotland, that Candlish first laid his grasp on the heart and brain 
of the country. The ten years’ agitation which issued in the dis- 
ruption of the Scottish Church in 1843, wasin some sense a contest 
between legal Scotland and clerical Scotland for the lead of the 
nation; and it must be admitted that, if the lawyers had their own 
way in the Court of Session, the rising barristers of the period—and 
they were clever men, who have since gone to the head of the pro- 
fession—were, in the General Assembly, utterly vanquished and 


thrust out of sight by such clerical debaters as Cunningham and | 


1 Candlish. 


rstand, otherwise he would not speak uf the “ Church of 
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Even when the idea of a man great as | 


| . . . . . 
of him in his prime—was a pleasure to him. 
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The General Assembly was, in fact, the | 
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| original idea. 


The period preceding the Disruption was, in respect 
of oratory, the most brilliant in the whole history of the Assembly ; 
and the finest and most characteristic intellectual performances of 
Candlish were his great speeches in debate, and his masterly 
participation in the generalship of his party. 

Iie was in fact born for debate, and among those who have 
watched his career the opinion has been unanimous that the 
sphere in which he would have shown to greatest advantage was 
the House of Commons. His appearance suggested that nature 
had not designed him for a preacher. That he was a man of 
remarkable powers, you could not look at him for two minutes 
without perceiving. ‘The imposing size of brain, the bold, strongly- 
marked facial bones, the expressive lines of the mouth, the keen, 
sparkling glance, the vivid intelligence of the whole countenance, 
told you that, unless faces lied, this was a man of men. But 
the restlessness of the eye, the look of ardour, and energy, 
and intellectual impatience in every feature, the entire absence 
of that professional placidity and benignity which makes the 
hearts of women leap for joy when the face clerical looks upon 
them, suggested the doubt whether he ought to have been a 
preacher. ‘‘ The drooping glance which seems to shun the lust 
of the eye, and the bowed head which denotes an oppressive sense 
of humility,” declared by Mr. Hill, in his clever sketch of Lord 
Selborne, to be characteristic of ‘‘ Churchmen out of holy orders,” 
were the reverse of characteristic of this statesman in canonicals. 
He was the worst listener in the world, and devout as he was, it 
would, we are convinced, have been intolerably irksome for him 
to attend church, wiless he had been in the pulpit. When he was 
in a pew, and a dull preacher in the pulpit, he was a sight to see, 
—now spinning round on his seat, now casting a glance down the 
aisles and along the heads of the congregation as if he were going 
to devour them, now throwing back his head and looking reso- 
lutely at the preacher, as if ashamed of himself and determined 
to attend, soon giving it up in despair, jerking himself round again, 
and taking refuge in a fierce assault on his thumb-nail, which he 
would bite to the quick. It was only, however, when compelled to 
listen that he was a fidget. Any form of activity, sportful or 
serious, concentrated his energies. In playing bowls, he showed 
the same vehemence which he showed in debate. Work—we speak 
At the time of the 
Disruption, when the Free Church had to be organised and all 
the leaders were burdened, the business capabilities of Candlish 
were the amazement of all, and were pointedly referred to by 
Cunningham in the Assembly as unique. He would have made 
an incomparable Cabinet Minister, keeping his department in the 
highest efliciency, and finding relaxation in those efforts in debate 
which might fatigue other men. His best compositions in a lite- 
rary point of view were his speeches and his pamphlets. His 
books,which consisted, on the whole, of sermons, were too laboured 
and stiff ; we have heard Ilugh Miller, an excellent judge, say that 
his book style suggested translation from a foreign or dead lan- 
guage. But in speech and pamphlet he was brief, compact, 
nervous, telling ; never ornate, always impassioned. 

As a preachcr and theologian he was not, as his most enthu- 
siastic admirer, if in the slightest degree qualified to judge, will 
admit, the source of a new influence, the proclaimer of any 
Ile was content with the pulpit method of the 
Puritans, adopting their formal divisions, and confining himself to 
his text. ‘That he was in some sense a great preacher may be 
regarded as proved, first, by his being for forty years the popular, 
we had almost said the adored occupant of the pulpit of one of 
the largest and most refined congregations in Edinburgh; and 
secondly, by the testimony of multitudes of men, now clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors, littérateurs, who, while students, heard him with 
enthralled admiration, But though we have personally felt the 
spell, we could hardy say wherein it consisted. Doubtless it lay, 
tosome extent, in the perfect unity which, formally divided as they 
were, always characterised the discourses of Candlish. From the 
first sentence to the last there was a continuity which satis- 
fied and fascinated the mind. ‘There was always in the 
sermon a leading idea, and as he proceeded in its development 
the vehemence of the preacher increased, and the emotional 
climax was also the logical climax, so that the reasoning 
faculty blended its suffrage with the homage of the heart. ‘The 
language, besides, was always forcible and expressive, and coming 
from the preacher’s own lips, enveloped in the glow of his ardour, 
it did not seem stiff. ‘There was beyond comparison more of sterling 
brain-work in his sermons than in those of Guthrie or Spurgeon, 
though neither in him nor in them do we find originality of 
spiritual idea. From what is really new in modern theology he 
held aloof; nay, he stepped forward to evince in the most aggres- 
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sive manner his opposition to it. The theology of Neander and 
his school in Germany, and of Coleridge, Maurice, Robertson, 
and many others in England, was for him little better than 
heresy. 3etween his conception of Revelation and that of 
Maurice there was irreconcilable diversity, and there could be 
no edifying or useful debate between him and the English divine. 
The central idea of his theology, as of Puritan theology in general, 
was the Divine Sovereignty, exercised over finite beings in the 
form of law, embodied in eternal decrees, which decrees it was, 
in the last resort, blasphemy for the finite being to question, 
whether as to their justice or mercy. In his last important work, 
upon the test-question of the fatherhood of God, he goes for his 
foundations to Paul and the Epistle to the Romans, not, in the 
first instance at least, to Christ. Though a kindly, friendly, 
genial man in private, he had, as a theologian, little sympathy, 
and as an ecclesiastical disciplinarian little tenderness and for- 
bearance. 
tion of the Scott Centenary in Edinburgh, he sent a letter to the 
Scotsman, not printed because other arrangements had been made, 
strongly urging that Thomas Carlyle should be aske 
No one who heard him preach frequently could fail to discover 
his enthusiasm for Shakespeare. He took a principal part in 
founding what has become one of the characteristic institutions 
of the day, the Free Church of Scotland, and it seems an in- 
evitable Jaw that those who throw their whole souls into any 
practical work whatever must submit to limitations of intellect 
and sympathy. For them it is clearly right to obey the dictates 
of conscience, and perhaps the world does not lose much in the 
long run by their limitation. 


It is pleasing to learn that, on occasion of the celebra- 


1 to preside. 


DEBATING SOCIETIES. 
a? Oxford Union Debating Society, which cele} 
Jubilee on Wednes lay nig! 


and solemn,—if we except, a 


it, in a spirit somewhat te 





vast, the Attorney 











Lord Salisbury’s specc! did manage to revive some- 
thing of that frolic spirit ‘abinet Ministers, Archbishops, 
and Chancellors seem so completely to have lost,— was the 
subject, of course, on that occasion of much eulogy, on the 
ground of the education in the art of public speaking, 
and in the temper in w public speaking should be con- 


ducted, which its debates 
ever, if it is possible to build s 
assumption, —unless indeed the University Debating Societies be 


regarded simply as the most characteristic examples of that vas 


? +343 . } 7 rhytfr 
surely on this rather doubtful 


advantage which young men studying at Universities derive from 
all lively conversation and argument amongst themselves on the 
subjects which most deeply interest them. Considerable as is the 


number of distinguished Parliamentary statesmen who have also 


been distinguished as debaters in the University Debating Societies, 
it would be exceedingly difficult, we imagine, to show that any of 
them have gained much either of ease or of skill in public controversy 
from the early exercise of their talent. For instance, Mr. Gladstone 
was one of the distinguished members of the Oxford Union, and un- 
questionably the resolutions he suggested there displayed precisely 
that over-refining dialectic 


for which he has since be« 


spirit and curious involution of style 


yme famous, while his eloquence was 


apparently very much what it still is. But he appears 
only to have spoken seven times in all usiness 


on public |} 
? 
i 


and seven speeches in a debating society can har 
, 


form a publi 


done much either to train a style or 


acter. Then, again, Mr. Lowe was, perhaps, the most 
famous of all the Union debaters of his day. Mr. Nichol- 
son, who wrote a brief history of the Union for J/acmillan’s 


Magazin: 
‘‘what he still is, the finest orator of the great ones of his 
generation.” No Member of Parliament, we think, would 
echo the former part of that opinion. Mr. Lowe, 
tanding the oratorical efforts he has 
House of Commons, is not only not an orator 


of this month, speaks of Mr. Lowe as having been 


notwith- 
great occasionally 
made in the 
to the manner born,—but no culture either at Oxford or else- 
where has made hi 
are so great, that 
lose half their effect. 
losing his grasp of them, instead of using them as weapons, and 


1 one, 
the cleverest things 
lie drops out his best points as 


His defects of delivery and style 
he says in the Ilouse 
if he were 


there is a want of continuity in the articulation of his speeches 
which makes them jerky and uncertain, while at times he loses 
all bis hold of the attention of his hearers. Yet, if sedulous attend- 


must have ensured that of 
the Union’s greatest ornaments, and 


an orator, it would seem that it 


Mr. Lowe, who was one of 





| unquestionably one of those who had most talent to culaae 
And Mr. Bright, who was delivering one of hig reat speeches 
on the same evening on which the old Oxford Union men 
together, and who, as far as we know, never had any z 
bating society education at all, is, in our Opinion, not onl 
the greatest orator of our time, indefinitely superior j 
force, pathos, and even humour, to Mr. Lowe, but don 
one of the greatest masters of the tact and temper @ 
debate. Again, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, one of the cleverest Hons. 
of-Commons debaters of his party, appears never to hay, 
opened his mouth in the Union; and Mr. Disraeli, whose dis 
still seems to savour of a debating society, never, we SUppose 
belonged to one. We suspect the truth to be that the Debating 
Societies of our Universities draw out the kind of talent which 
whether drawn out there or not, would afterwards make itael 
felt on suitable occasions in political life, but that in very few 
cases indeed can they do much in training and polishing the 
oratorical faculty, which is a work of a far 
which 
than any 
societies can effect. 


more gradual 
maturer stage of 
a | ore College debating 
The true discipline for oratory is not the 


kind and one belongs to a 


the judgment which ordinary 
discipline affordel by a few evenings of prepared oratorical 
efforts, but the habits of keen observation and sharp dialogue 
fostered by the calling of a barrister, the constant claim 
on humour, ease, and readiness caused by a borough canyagg 
the demand on the resources of practical comment and sagacioug 
suggestion made by discussion in Committees of the House of 
Commons, and the more elaborate opportunities of the pulpit. 


| College debating societies are excellent things considered as the 


natural expressions of the life of free intellectual intercourse 
between the young, and as affording fresh occasions of more 
than ordinary interest for such intercourse. But considered ip 
the light in which it may be said that the lessons of a fencing. 
school teach men tofence, we suspect debating societies are but very 
indifferent gymnasia for the training of future orators, though af 
course they very often indeed elicit for the first time the talent 
which afterwards shows itself ina grander arena. It takes serious 
purpose and real business to train the orator; for nowhere areclumsy 
and imperfect speakers so easily discouraged as in mere debating 


levies. 


The House of Commons probably trains ten good 
speakers for every one who, beginning unsuccessfully, gains ease 


and force in the Oxford or Cambridge Union. 

What, then, is the real benefit of College Debating Societies? 
We take it to be chiefly this,—that they bring to a focus the 
greatest of all the benefits of collegiate life, the habit, in men 
whose minds are not yet already formed, of freely comparing 
together their thoughts and feelings, on the subjects on which it is 
most necessary that they should be formed early and decisively. 
rhough we are inclined to doubt that the slight discipline of the 


Debating Society has perceptibly affected the subsequent oratorical 


talent of those whoin early life were distinguishsd members of some 
such body, we do not doubt that it is very easy indeed to see the 
effect of that free and equal contention of mind with mind on the 
graver subjects of life, of which the debating society is but the 
most characteristic expression. Mr. Bright’s oratory far tran- 
scends the oratory of ordinary Debating-Society men, and partly, 
we suspect, for the very reason that his mind brooded in solitude over 





those subjects on which he has since delivered himself with so much 
fire, and this too up to atime of life long past that at which College 
men interchange intellectual and political confidences, and measure 
each other’s strength by discussion. This gave his mind the depth 
of passion, earnestness, and force which the playful and facile con- 
tests of Collegiate intercourse would probably only have diluted and 
moderated. But for this very reason Mr. Bright has never gained 
the intellectual agility and ease in discussion which University men 
so often display. ‘The heroes of Collegiate disputations, while they 
gain skill and readiness in interpreting each other’s views, and also, 
as Mr. Cardwell justly observed the other day, the political temper 
which is hardly ever inclined to transcend certain limits in the impu- 
tation of motives or the moral criticism of convictions, probably by 
that very gain lose something of that reserve-force of personal fixity 
and strength of inward consistency which comes, not of constant 
intercourse with others, but of habitual communing with oneself. 
Agility of mind must usually be to some extent gained at the cost 
of unity of personal character ,—which is, after all, one of the great 
sources of impressiveness. Mr. Nicholson, in his story of the Oxford 
Union to which we have alluded, relates that in reference to one of 
the first debates in which Mr. Gladstone joined, it is recorded 
that ‘this Gentleman, having spoken agst., voted in favour of ye 
motion.” Now that candid readiness to change after argument the 
intellectual attitude assumed towards a grave question, is, 00 
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creat virtue, and in many ways one of the best 
yo ot un of discussion among Aix 4 But it is also to 
pont extent inconsistent with that higher epecies of moral con- 
tinuity of character which, while certainly implying deep-rooted 
prejudices, sometimes implies also some of the most fasci- 
nating qualities of the orator. It is all very well to say that 
4 reasoning being should be moved by reasons, and that 
f he finds his supposed reasons giving way under him, he will 
no longer hold to the opinions of which they had convinced 
him. But in point of fact, reason is by no means the most morally 
persuasive of qualities. On the contrary, it is the man of deeply- 
cherished, but dignified, consistent, and popular prejudices who 
produces by far the greatest of all oratorical effects on his audience. 
Demosthenes and Cicero have been shown again and again 
to appeal to the deeply ingrained prejudices of the Athenians 
and Romans with far more skill than to their reason. It 


is the same with the great orators of every age, with 


Burke and Grattan, for instance, in the last generation ; witb | 
ossuth,—probably the greatest living orator whom the English- | 


K 
men of the present day have heard,—and with Bright, in this. 


Suppleness of intellect is never acquired without some partial loss, 
—intellectually and morally, no doubt, though not oratorically, 
the loss is really gain,—of the imposing effect of a great 
mind’s characteristic unity and grandeur. Collegiate life and 
the sort of intercourse of which the Debating Society is one 
of the most specific examples, give brightness, alertness, wit, can- 
dour, fairness, grace, to the intellects which it disciplines; but 
they do not give, they rather take away, that effect of intensity and 
massiveness, that subduing and overpowering impressiveness which 
come of brooding thought and purpose,—which come, that is, of the 
tone of mind which has not accustomed itself to look at questions 
with other men’s eyes. The characteristic University statesman, — 


the statesman of pliant intellect, ready wit, and various resource, | 


like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Lowe, Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Selborne,—has evidently gained a great deal through 
the life of his University; but he has not gained there the 
power which men like Mr. Bright possess, of touching, as by 
magic, the springs of a people’s passions, and swaying the 
direction of a nation’s hopes. 


IMAGINATION IN MONEY MATTERS. 
geo would seem so little liable to the influence of imagi- 
LY nation as the condition of the Money Market, and nothing 
is really much more subject to it. Just at this moment, as every- 
body knows, the City is in an anxious and perturbed state, and 
with considerable reason. ‘The Bank, having only seven millions 
in its * Banking Reserve,” has put out its storm-drum, raising its 
rate of discount to 7 per cent., and we may be in a few days in 

If America makes ‘‘ heavy drafts,” 
mail,—that is, a million a week— 


big sum, in 


the midst of a money crisis. 
) by each 
uddenly asks for a 


Sy. 


say of £250,0 


or Germany anticipation 


of the election of the Comte de Chambord; or if the 
country banks draw heavily, either to guard themselves or 
to aid customers, who in parts of England have no crop 


to speak of; or if, which is really likely, Mark Lane must 
for once pay in advance for *‘ hurrying forward” the wheat from 
Illinois and the West, then the 
mast-head, the imagination of men will wake, and the Bank 
Charter Act will in a couple of days or so be once more suspended. 
Those things may happen, though we are by no means confident 
they will happen; but whether they happen or no will be due in a 
very large degree to the imaginativeness of people about their 
money, the sort of unreasoning fear which any danger to that 
seems to inspire. A good deal of this imaginativeness is, of course, 
founded on sound calculation, but then a very great deal is not. 
Business men of course want discounts, and when the rate rises 
think it may rise higher, and rush for their accommodation, lest 
when the pinch comes they should get none at all. But even 
they almost always imagine that the pinch will be sharper than it 
will be, and pay away heaps of money for the privilege of feeling 
safe when, if they would but wait a few days, they would be just 
as safe without such heavy losses. In this case, for instance, Mr. 
Lowe is not Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Heaven knows what 
might happen, and Mr. Gladstone is, and the whole City knows 
that he would act sensibly, and suspend the Act in decent time, —that 
is, would declare, what everybody knows and nobody ever says, that 
before serious harm could happen to the Bank the State would be 
at its back. Weare not discussing the merit of that astounding 
system which leaves English credit, on which the world of com- 


storm-drum must go to the 


merece rests, at the mercy of an American demand for twopence- | 


| halfpenny—fancy London really caring whether New York 

wants a million or not—but it exists, and its working is such as 
to tempt every man with large weekly wages to pay, or large bills 
to discount, or large sums of specie to obtain for any reason, to 
over-protect himself, lest the storm should last longer than he 
expected. I[t seldom does, and never would, if Parliament would 
either knock down the absurd distinction between the banking 
reserve and the real reserve, or would fix a figure at which the 
Charter Act relaxed of itself ; but men under present circumstances 
are timid about their money, and instead of calculating, act as if 
convinced that the very worst was perfectly certain to happen. 
Private depositors are the worst of all. They may know per- 
fectly well that their bank is impregnable—for example, any 
depositor who reads the proprietary list of the London and West- 
| minster must know, as absolutely as he can know anything, that 
nothing short of the conquest of Great Britain ought to make 
him afraid—yet they will all the same rush for money they 
do not want, and do not know what to do with. They 
are afraid of some ghost or other in their own minds, perhaps of 
| that day always coming, but never yet come, when they shall be 
| paying their cabmen with bits of silver spoons. They can wait 
| very well, as banks, brokers, and large wagepayers cannot; but 
they won’t wait, and the crisis, which but for their folly would 
| get itself over very well, becomes a national calamity. It is when 
|the private depositor begins to move that Bank Directors get 
| frightened, and in the majority of cases their movement is the 
}result of mere fear. If they would only sit still, and wait like 
human beings of average common-sense, the explosion would pass 
over their heads, as everything else passes, and they would not 
be hurt. England is not going to fail, and it is England which 
is practically answerable for the reserves sound bankers always 
keep in the Bank of England. 

There is something very odd, almost inexplicable, about the way 
in which English imagination works in relation to the Money 
Market. As arule, our countrymen are not timid about their 
money, are almost reckless in leaving property unguarded, and 
do not know how to hoard; but they are at heart won- 
derfully distrustful of the City, or it may be merely 
ignorant. ‘The moment anything goes wrong there. they are 
|ready to carry sacks of coin on their shoulders right through 
Thieves’ Yard, so that they may but get out of establishments 
they have trusted all their lives, and trusted justifiably. They 
would be patient probably in any other case, but the thought of 
losing money by a bank seems to be too much for them, and they 
skulk just as they do before a tooth-drawer. It may be that a 
little vanity enters into the fear they feel, a dislike of seeming to 


be less far-sighted than their neighbours, less prudent and well 


managing; but the main element in monetary panic, as far 
as it affects private persons, is fear, often the stronger the more 


cannot get rid of it, trust the moat 


unreasonable it is. ‘They en 
exaggerated statements, and as every banker has seen, apply the 
big words of the City Editors,—words perfectly justified where 
intended to apply—to affairs with which they have really 
Argument is perfectly useless in 
‘lhe dread 


smallest connection. 
such cases, just as it is when a theatre is on fire. 
ls like a panic among a mob, as if the mere number of the 


sprea i8 i1KC 
] own 


people endangered 
danger, and finally there is a stampede, with no result except 
victims. Even their 
‘They kuow perfectly 
things go 


increased the individual's fear of his 


an enormous number of unnecessary 


} 


faith in the 


fait customary seems to fail. 
well that no Government has ever dared to let 
they know that Mr. Gladstone never himself makes 
that an panic 
Overend 


too far, 
English 


Gurneys 


financial blunders, and they know 
of that kind—for the fall of a house like 
was quite a different matter—will last, if it comes at all, but a 
day or two, and still they are as frightened as if they were bill 
discounters. All reasonableness seems to desert them, and men 
who will stand a far heavier attack in the way of ordinary loss 
behave like a Southern people with the cholera among them. 
They all fancy they have got it, or will get it, whereas it 

as regularly as any other disease, and 
does not kill half as many people as malaria will. Sit 
still, is the order for folk in a of City 
crisis, but it is given with no more effect than the same order 
in a fire. Everybody is blinded by that curious intellectual 
selfishness which is not of the heart, but of the brain, till he 
thinks himself the very object of the fire, and jumps out of 
the window, with the most total forgetfulness that his staircase 


keeps its averages 


best quict time 


is of stone. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. .- 


THE CLERGY AND THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’) 


Sir,—A friend has lately been so good as to send me the Spectator, | 


and through reading its correspondence, my already keen interest 
in the agricultural labour question, as it affects Church matters, 
has been much quickened. It was the Spectator which caused me 


| enable these labourers, by the existence of a reserve fand, tomaly 
| the ordinary mercantile terms for the sale of their‘only commod; 

| labour, without which the ordinary truisms about the unfailing 
_action of the laws of supply and demand are to a great extent 
fallacious. 

| Now let us look at the position of the Clergy from this point of 
view. Admitting Mr. Thornton’s argument, they must at once 
see that union is the only means by which their poorer parishionerg 
can obtain the legitimate reward of their toil, the market price of 


to expect with no ordinary expectation the utterance of our Bishop | their merchandise. Ido not say, for I do not think, that they 


of Oxford upon this point, and I must say that his neutral speech 
was as manful in its sentiments as it was in its clear and hearty 
vocal enunciation. But the Bishop has “caved in.” ‘There is 
no doubt whatever about that. 
before Mr. Edward Richardson and the labourers, on that quiet 
Sunday afternoon in the autumn, he was a differently spoken man 
from the Bishop who preceded Mr. Llewelyn Davies at the Bath | 
Congress. 
And how is this? If the Bishop were not, as we all know he 
is, sincerely and straightforwardly anxious to do the best that can | 
be done all round in this difficult matter, we should smile and 
gently shake our heads, and there would be an end of some 
of the Bishop's influence, and of some other kindred interest- | 
ing things too. But the Bishop has doubtless read to his own | 
profit, and the interest of the world at large, some of the signs of | 
the times that do not appear so plainly to Mr. Llewelyn Davies | 
as they do to a bishop who goes amongst rural as well as urban | 
clergy, and especially as they do to those rural clergy themselves. | 
Farmers are still a power in the country, and although they will 
bear to be told about the low wages, hovel cottages, aud poor fare 
of their men, they will not—unless in exceptional cases, like that 
mentioned by your ‘* Cambridgeshire Vicar "—tolerate the whole- 
sale, whole-hog advocacy of the labourers’ ‘‘ side,” by a clergyman 
who should be the friend of all. I chose a labourer for church- | 
warden in this parish a year ago, such a choice as has probably 
never been made since the parish has been a parish, i.c., for many | 
hundreds of years; but if the labourer had been a Union man, I | 
should have done mischief that would have worked harm to the | 
labourers’ cause for years to come, and it is only as the knowledge | 
begins to dawn upon “ both sides ” (alas! for the necessity of such | 
expressions) that I do not intend to move an inch from neutrality | 
on the one hand, nor to allow that ever to become a muzzled 
neutrality on the other hand, that I find myself making headway. | 
It may be that Nonconformity will, by taking the side of the | 
Union, succeed, when labourers get votes, in disestablishing the | 
Church. But if that is to be the reason why the rural clergy | 
should take up Mr, Arch’s Union, it is no better reason than the 
lowest of the many low reasons why we should take the farmers’ side. 
Rectitude, and not expediency, or at any rate, an expediency so 
high-pitched that it grows into rectitude, is surely the only good | 
rule for us. Trusting that it is not too great a strain upon your | 
courtesy to ask insertion for this, I am, Sir, &c., 


Northmarston, October 21. S. B. JAMEs. } 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—Among the many able and thoughtful letters on this subject 


| should act as leaders in this movement, but they would render the 
coming revolution more easy and less hostile if they would accustom 
the farmer and landowner class to regard such Unions as legitimate 


At his palace gates last year, | 1.4 right (at all events as not wrong), and were to countenang 


avy orderly movement of this kind among the labourers, Seeking 
to guide in reasonable channels a spirit which it is impossible to 
repress. 

Aboveall, let them be indefatigable advocates of better Cottages, 
money wage purer morals, temperance, and education, so that 


| when the higher wages do come, they may come to benefit in every 


way a virtuous and intelligent peasantry, instead of going (as 
some predict) to swell the receipts of the publican and exciseman, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

We llington, Somerset, October 20. 


Cuas. Il, Fox. 





THE HOURS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN AMERICA, 
(To THs EDITOR OF THB * SPECTATOR,”) 
Srr,—You ask what are the hours of agricultural labour jp 
| America. I can satisfy you on that point, as 1 have worked on 
|a farm for over twelve months, in different parts of Iowa and 
Illinois. ‘The nominal hours of work are from sunrise to sunset ; 
| this necessarily makes the number of hours in summer up to 
| thirteen or fourteen, exclusive of meal-times,—and this of hard 
field labour. ‘That is to say, any extra work, such as stock-feed- 
ing and cleaning—or ‘‘ chores,” as it is called—has to be done 
before and after the day’s work is done. I have found this to be 
the case both on large and small farms. ‘The reason why such 
long hours are maintained is obvious. ‘The American farmer hag 
about one man for every 40 or 50 acres, and consequently it ig 
impossible for him to get through the necessary work without 


using every minute of his time. Indeed, even as it is, work is 


| done in what an English farmer would term a * slovenly manner,” 


and how can this be otherwise, with three men to 150 acres of 
cleared land ? 

Then, again, the farmer is loth to hire many hands, owing to 
the high rate of wages, and with the exception of the harvest, 
only keeps two, or at most three hired hands through the year.— 
[ am, Sir, &c., E. T. Boutr. 

LAY-ABSOLUTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Your remarks on the probability of an uneasy conscience 
obtaining better “ absolution” by “confession” to a layman 
| than to an ecclesiastic go to the root of the whole matter. The 


| real question at issue is often evaded in the present controversy. 





that have appeared in the Spectator, I have not seen any that | Distinctions are drawn between compulsory and voluntary, habi- 
have touched upon one view of the case, which I think you will | tual and occasional, confession. But such distinctions, though not 
consider of sufficient importance to secure a place in your impartial | without importance, are superficial,—mere matters of degree. 
paper. | The crucial point is, what do people expect to get by confession? 

I refer to the argument first used by Mr. Thornton in his in- | Do they want spiritual counsel, or an official assurance of their 
teresting work “On labour,” that the reason of the extremely low | own personal forgiveness, with official direction as to their own 
wages which generally prevail in agricultural districts, is the future conduct? If the former, they will apply for it only when 
absence of the usual elements by which the full market value of | they feel their need of it, and from whatever person they find 
any article is ascertained and obtained. best qualified to supply their need. If the latter, confession may 

The agricultural labourer is, as a general rule, compelled by his | be voluntary in name, but it will be virtually compulsory to 4 
isolation and poverty to sell his labour at once, and to the first | large class of minds. Just in proportion to the earnest- 
bidder, in fact, it is what we may call “‘an unreserved sale.” JI ness of their religious feeling, the weakness of their intellect, 
and the strength of their faith in priestly power, will be their 


will now quote Mr. Thornton’s words. : 
“T must live,’ 


‘‘ Imagine the situation of a merchant who could not afford to | determination to get absolution at all costs. 
wait for a customer, but was obliged to accept, for a cargo of corn will be their virtual reply to all the warnings of history, the remon- 
or sugar, the best offer he could get from the first customers that | strances of natural feeling, or any kind of human authority that 
presented themselves ; or imagine a tradesman obliged to clear endeavours to keep them away from the confessional. Let ws 
his shop in 24 hours. ‘The nearest approach to it is the sale of a clearly gee, therefore, precisely where the battle has to be fought. 
bankrupt’s stock literally at a * tremendous sacrifice.’ ” If we are to save this nation from the moral and social evils of 

Such has been the position of the agricultural labourer; unable | ‘‘ confession,” we must attack the spiritual delusion of sacerdotal 
from poverty, ignorance, and the parochial laws to go in quest of | ‘‘absolution.” We must never tire of showing—and nothing can 
higher wages, and having no reserve fund to enable him to refuse | be shown more distinctly —that it is irrational, un-Scriptural, and 
the barest pittance on which he could just support himself and his | un-Christian,—violently opposed to the very genius of this dis 
family. Thus have agricultural wages become an expression for | pensation. 
the measure of the lowest possibility of existence. There is something to be said on both sides as to the probable 

Nothing can alter such a state of things but union, which would ' competency of a judicious clergyman or a judicious Jayman to 
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the best advice under the circumstances to which you refer. 
“ you may perhaps like to know that your vote was quite 
- shing to at least one of the class against whom it was given, 
7 io sake of the emphatic denial implied in it that any human 
= has anything of a spiritual nature to bestow upon any other 
ed being, different in kind from that which he may obtain 
9 tfrom the promises of God, with or without external aid. 
_ only speak for myself, but to any one who will lend a hand 
Pcmaning that truth into the brain and heart of England, I 
tender my warmest thanks, even though he be less civil to my 
own profession than the Editor of the Sp ctator usually is.—I am, 
Sir, &e., SAMUEL MINTON. 


THE USELESSNESS OF ABSTRACT PREACHING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir, —If you were the clergyman of the country parish in which 
wou have lived for the last ten years, you would not condemn 
abstract preaching so emphatically. Concrete preaching, which you 
and Professor Seeley so much admire, is doubtless t' 2 pleasantest 
to listen to. Moreover, in London and large tow.s it fills the 
church and does good. No one who knows Mr. Wilkinson's 
church in Eaton Square can doubt that, but in country parishes 
it empties the church, and produces no reformation. I have 
preached the duties of making true returns of income, of thrift, of 
gending children to school, and so on, and the result has been 
for the three Sundays after each sermon of this kind, 
ns of this sort, ‘* We do not come to church to hear 
Perhaps you ask why is concrete 


empty seats 
and criticis: 
that,” ‘This is not the Gospel.” 
preaching useful in towns, and useless in the country. The answer 
is that in the country definite preaching means personalities ; that 
in St. Paul’s Mr. Liddon may say what he likes, because he knows 
none of his listeners, but that the rector of a country parish, who 
is intimate with each and all of his 200 or 400 hearers, must be 
cautious and tender, if he wishes to make his people better. Does 
a father tell his son plainly of the temptations he will meet with 
Never. He cannot, he dare not doso. His 
preaching is abstract. He says,—My son, be pure. Just so must 
the pastor (as opposed to the occasional preacher) act. If he 
were to preach as Latimer preached, he would very soon have no 


in a public school ? 


one to preach to. 


One word more. Do you really agree with Macaulay in his 


estimate of the worth of general maxims? His criticism seems to | 


me to be what he thought La Rochefoucald’s ‘ Pensées” were, 


sparkling and whimsical. I will take a general maxim which all 


good men regard as detestable, ‘* Honesty is the best policy.” But 
¢hat maxim has made millions honest.—I am, Sir, &c., ee 


“THE SACRED HEART.” 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
$1r,—I observe by a letter in the Spectator of September 27, from 


‘The Editor of the Month,” that the promoters of the Pilgrimages | 


to Paray-le-Monial are not agreed as to what is the alleged fact or 
doctrine which the Pilgrimages commemorate, and which the Court 
of Rome has sanctioned. If I do not mistake, the 17th of this 
month is one of the great anniversaries connected with the ‘‘ Sacré 


Ceeur,” and it may therefore be useful to quote one or two pas- | __y am, Sir, &e., 


sages from books sold on the spot, and published by Charles 
Donniol, Paris. 

My first extract shall be from ‘‘ La Vie de la bien-heureuse 
Marguerite Marie, par le Pére Croiset, dela Compagnie de Jésus.” 
It relates to the physical nature of the miracle, which is denied 
by the Editor of the Month as well as by another high authority in 
the Roman Catholic Church. The words are cited from Margaret 
Mary Alacoque herself, —‘ Jesus asked me for my heart. I begged 
Him to take it, which He did, and placed it in His own adorable 
heart, where He made me see it like a little atom consuming itself 
in that burning furnace. Then, withdrawing it like a burning 
flame in the form of a heart, [i put it back into the place whence 
He had taken it, saying, ‘ Behold, my well beloved, a precious 
pledge of my love. I have enclosed in thy side a little spark of 
the most lively flames of this love, to serve thee for a heart, and 
to comfort thee to the last moment of thy life... ... Its heat 
will not abate, and thou wilt find it eased only in some measure hy 
bleeding.” (pp. 180-181.) This is the outward fact alleged. 
{ add from another book, also sold on the spot (‘ Paray-le- 
Monial,” par Léon Aubineau), another revelation of Margaret 
Mary Alac que, which conveys part at least of the moral 
significance of the event:—‘‘ On June 17, 1689, I heard these 
words, ‘Make known to the son of my sacred heart,’ speaking 

of our King [Louis XIV.] ‘that he shall obtain his 
spiritual birth and eternal glory by the consecration that he will | 





make of himself to my adorable heart, which will triumph over 
his heart, and by his means over the heart of the great ones of 
| the earth. It will reign in his palace, be painted on his standards, 
and graven on his arms, to make him victorious over all his 
| enemies,’ in beating down before his feet those proud and haughty 
heads, to make him triumphant over all the enemies of the Holy 
| Church” (pp. 63-68.) This revelation is, it must be remem- 
bered, represented as the expression of the mind of the Most Holy 
and Most Merciful towards the perfidious conqueror of Strasburg, 
the head of the Court of Versailles, the author of the Dragonnades 
| and of the devastation of the Palatinate. 
I do not enter on the qnestion whether it is orthodox to speak 
| of the deitication of a material substance, or whether Roman 
Catholics who agree with Benedict XIV. can accept as infallible 
the contradictory dogma on this subject of Pius IX. But it may 
be worth while, in these days of fashionable exaggeration, to call 
attention to the fact that the form of religion which is recom- 
mended by the present rulers of the Roman Catholic Church as 
the best remedy for the evils of France, Spain, Italy, and England, 
is the assertion of an anatomical operation performed on a sick 
nun in the seventeenth century, and of the Divine approbation 
of the conduct and character of Louis X1V.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A TRAVELLER. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

'Srr,—I rejoice to see that one of the reforms on which Mr. 
Bright dwelt last night with most feeling was that which would 
put an end to the purchase of Church benefices. On this point 
he appealed, with his characteristic moral impressiveness, to the 
national conscience. Surely the appeal, coming from such a 
quarter, will not be made in vain to any section of the 
community. The task of dealing with Church patronage 
is by common consent a very difficult one. But, as Mr. Bright 
says, we have abolished Purchase in the Army; let us not shrink 
from attacking it in the Church. I trust that we may see in his 
remarks some encouragement to believe that the Government will 
support at least, if it will not initiate, the necessary inquiry on 
this subject in the coming Session.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. LLEWELYN DAVIEs, 


October 25. 





A QUAINT EPITAPH. 
(TO THE EpITtoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Smr,—The accompanying epitaph, copied by me from a monu- 
ment in the porch of St. Peter's Church, Wolverhampton, is not 
the least curious amongst those strange inscriptions noticed by 
you. You may possibly like to add it to your list : — 

** Near this place lies Charles Claudius Philipps, whose absolute con- 
tempt of riches and inimitable performances on the Violin made him 
the admiration of all who knew him. He was born in Wales, made the 
tour of Europe, and after the experience of both kinds of fortune died 
in 1732. 

“Exalted soul, thy various sounds could please 
Tae love-sick Virgin, and the Gouty ease ; 
Could jarring crowds like old Amphion move 
To beauteous order, and harmonious love ; 
Here rest in peace, till Angels bid thee rise, 
And join thy Saviour’s concert in the skies.” 
W. Srarnron Moses. 


POETRY. 
— a a — 
LIGHT. 

Tue night has a thousand eyes, 

And the day but one, 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 

Oxford. 


Worcester College, F. W. BovurpDILion. 


BOOKS. 
2 
MR. JOHN STUART MILL'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
Tut this curious volume delineates, on the whole, a man marked 
by the most earnest devotion to human good, and the widest in- 


tellectual sympathies, no one who reads it with any discernment 
can doubt. But it is both a very melancholy book to read, and 





* Autobiography by John Stuart Mill. London: Longmans, 
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one ful! of moral paradoxes. It is very sad, in the first instance, 
to read the story of the over-tutored boy, constantly incurring his 
father's displeasure for not being able to do what by no possibility 
could he have done, and apparently without anyone to love. Mr. 
James Mill, vivacious talker, and in a narrow way powerfal thinker 
as he waz, was evidently as an educator, on his son’s own showing, 
a hard master, anxious to reap what he had not sown, and to gather 
what he had not strawed, or as that son himself puts it, expecting 
‘Seffects without causes.” Not that the father did not teach the 
child with all his might, and teach in many respects well; but then 
he taught the boy far too much, and expected him to learn besides 
a great deal that he neither taught him nor showed him where to 
find. The child began Greek at three years old, read a good deal 
of Plato at seven, and was writing what he flattered himself was 
‘something serious,” a history of the Roman Government,—not a 
popular history, but a constitutional history of Rome,—by the time 
he was nine years old. He began logic at twelve, went through 
a ‘complete course of political economy” at thirteen, including 
the most intricate points of the theory of currency. He wasacon- 
stant writer for the Westminster Review at eighteen, 
Bentham’s Theory of Evidence and writing habitual criticisms 
of the Parliamentary debates at nineteen. 
profound melancholy, on discovering that the only objects of life 


i 


was editing | 


At twenty he fellinto a | crisis. 


was false, and that even as regards natural religion there was 
ground for faith. How far he retained the latter Opinion = 
evidently did retain the former,—it is understood that pie 
future work will tell us. But in the meantime, he is most ending 
to point out that religion, in what he thinks the best Sense, ig 
possible even to one who does not believe in God. That ens 
sense is the sense in which religion stands for an ideal conception 
of a Perfect Being to which those who have such a Conception 
‘habitually refer as the guide of their conscience,” an ideal he 
says, ‘‘ far nearer to perfection than the objective Deity of those 
who think themselves obliged to find absolute goodness in the 
author of a world so crowded with suffering and so deformed by 
injustice asours.” Unfortunately, however, this ‘ideal conception 
of a perfect Being” is not a power on which human nature cay 
lean. Itis merely its own best thought of itself ; so that it dwindles 
when the mind and heart contract, and vanishes just when there 
is most need of help. This Mr. Mill himself felt at one period of 
his life. At the age of 20 he underwent a crisis which apparently 
corresponded in his own opinion to the state of mind that leads to 
‘*a Wesleyan’s conversion.” We wish we could extract in full bis 
eloquent and impressive description of this rather thin moral 
Here is his description of the first stage :— 


“From the winter of 1821, when first I read Bentham, and especially 


for which he lived,—the objects of social and political reformers,— | from the commencement of the Westminster Review, I had what might 


would, if suddenly and completely granted, give him no happiness 
whatever. Such a childhood and youth, lived apparently without 
a single strong affection,—for his relation to his father was one of 


deep respect and fear, rather than love, and he tells us frankly, in | 
describing the melancholy to which we have alluded, that if he | 


had loved anyone well enough to confide in him, the melancholy 
would not have been,—and resulting at the age of eighteen in the 


vagance as would ever be involved in the application of such a 


phrase to a human being, be called ‘‘a mere reasoning machine,”— | 


are not pleasant subjects of contemplation, even though it be true, as 
Mr. Mill asserts, that the over-supply of study and under-supply of 
love, did not prevent his childhood from being a happy one. Nor 
are the other personal incidents of the autobiography of a different 
cast. Nothing is more remarkable than the fewness, limited char- 
acter, and apparently, so far as close intercourse was concerned, 
temporary duration, of most of Mr. Mill’s friendships. The one 
close and intimate friendship of his life, which made up to him for 
the insufficiency of all others, that with the married lady who, 
after the death of her husband, became his wife, was one which 
for a long time subjected him to slanders, the pain of which his 
sensitive nature evidently felt very keenly. And yet he must 
have bcen aware that though in his own conduct he had kept free 
from all stain, his example was an exceedingly dangerous and mis- 
chievous one for others, who might be tempted by his moral autho- 
rity to follow in a track in which they would not have had the 
strength to tread. Add to this that his married life was very 
brief, only seven years and a half, being unexpectedly cut short, 
and tht his passionate reverence for his wife’s memory and genius 
—in his own words, ‘‘a religion”—was one which, as he must | 
have been perfectly sensible, he could not possibly make to 
appear otherwise than extravagant, not to say an _ hallucina- 
tion, in the eyes of the rest of mankind, and yet that he was 
possessed by an irresistible yearning to attempt to embody it 
in all the tender and enthusiastic hyperbole of which it is so 
pathetic to find a man who gained his fame by his * dry-light” a 
master, and it is impossible not to feel that the human incidents in 
Mr. Mill’s career are verysad. True, his short service in Parliament, 
when he was already advanced in years, was one to bring him 
much intellectual consideration and acertain amount of popularity. 
But even that terminated in a defeat, and was hardly successful | 
enough to repay him for the loss of literary productiveness which 
those three years of practical drudgery imposed. In spite of the evi- 
dent satisfaction and pride with which Mr. Mill saw that his school 
of philusophyjhad gained rapid ground since the publication of his 
Logic, and that his large and liberal view of the science of political 
economy had made still more rapid way amongst all classes, the 
record of his life which he leaves behind him is not evenin itsown 
tone, and still less in the effect produced on the reader, a bright 
and happy one. It is ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
—and of thought that has to do duty for much, both of feeling 
and of action, which usually goes to constitute the full life of a 
large mind. 

And besides the sense of sadness which the human incident of | 
the autobiography produces, the intellectual and moral story itself | 
is full of paradox which weighs upon the heart as well as the mind. 


| could never be exhausted by complete attainment. 


production of what Mr. Mill himself says might, with as little extra- | by ; y 
| for several years, during which the general improvement going on in 


| and I doubt not that many others have passed through a similar state; 


truly be called an object in life; to be a reformer of the world, My 
conception of my own happiness was entirely identified with this 
object. The personal sympathios I wished for were those of fellow. 
labourers in this entorprise. I endeavoured to pick up as many flowers 
as I could by the way; but as a serious and permanent personal satis. 
faction to rest upon, my whole reliance was placed on this; and I wag 
accustomed to felicitate myself on the certainty of a happy life which 
I enjoyed, through placing my happiness in something durable and 
distant, in which some progress might be always making, while it 
This did very well 


the world and the idea of myself as engaged with others in struggling 
to promote it, seemed enough to fill up an interesting and animated 
existence. But the time came when I awakened from this as froma 
dream. It was in the autumn of 1826. I was in a dull state of nerves, 
such as everybody is occasionally liable to; unsusceptible to enjoyment 
or pleasurable excitement; one of those moods when what is pleasure 
at other times, becomes insipid or indifferent ; the state, I should think, 
in which converts to Methodism usually are, when smitten by their 
first ‘conviction of sin.’ In this frame of mind it occurred to me to 
put the question directly to myself: ‘Suppose that all your objects 
in life were realised; that all the changes in institutions and opinions 
which you are looking forward to could be completely effected at this 
very instant: would this be a great joy and happiness to you?’ And 
an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, ‘No!’ At this 
my heart sank within me: the whole foundation on which my life was 
constructed fell down. All my happiness was to have been found in 
the continual pursuit of this end. The end had ceased to charm, and 
how could there ever again be any inte: in the means? I seemed 
to have nothing left to live for. At first | hoped that the cloud would 
pass away of itself; but it did not. A night’s sleep, the sovereig 
remedy for the smaller vexations of life, had no effect on it. I awoke 
to a renewed conaciousness of the woful fac I carried it with me into 
. into all occupations. Hardly anything had power to 
cause me even a few minutes’ oblivion of it. For some months the 
cloud seemed to grow thicker and thicker. The lines in Coleridge’s 
‘Dejection’-—I was not then acquainted with them—exactly describe 


life 
life, 
l fact 





all companie 





my Case :— 
‘A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear. 


In vain I sought relief from my favourite books; 
past nobleness and greatness from which I had always hitherto drawn 
strength and animation. I read them now without feeling, or with the 
accustomed feeling minus all its charm; and I became persuaded, that 
my love of mankind, and of excellence for its own sake, had worn itself 
out. I sought no comfort by speaking to others of what I felt. If! 
had loved any one sufliciently to make confiding my gricfs a necessity, 
[I should not have been in the condition I was.” 

It is clear that Mr. Mill felt the deep craving for a more per- 
manent and durable source of spiritual life than any which the 
most beneficent activity spent in patching up human institutions and 
laboriously recasting the structure of human society, could secure 
him,—that he himself had a suspicion that, to use the language 
of a book he had been taught to make light of, his soul was thirst- 
ing for God, and groping after an eternal presence, in which he 
ived and moved and had his being. What is strange and almost 
burlesque, if it were not so melancholy, is the mode in which this 
moral crisis culminates. A few tears shed over Marmontel’s 
Mémoires, and the fit passed away :— 

“ Two lines of Coleridge, in whom alone of all writers I have found a 
true description of what I felt, were often in my thoughts, not at this 
time (for I had never read them), but in a later period of the same 


those memorials of 


| mental malady :— 


* Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live. 


In all probability my case was by no means so peculiar as I fancied it, 


Mr. Mill was brought up by his father to believe that Christianity | but the idiosyncrasies of my education had given to the general 
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necial character, which made it seem the natural effect 
t was hardly possible for time to remove. I frequently 
‘+¢ Tcould, or if I was bound to go on living, when life 
1 in this manner. I generally answered to myself, that 
sould possibly bear it beyond a year. When, however, 
half that duration of time had elapsed, a small ray of 
npon my gloom. I was reading, accidentally, Mar- 
ag,” and came to the passage which relates his father’s 














light broke 





montel’s ‘ Mé ’ Ay ef Tagg : Bere 
ae ssed position of the family, and the sudden inspiration 
-_ he. t a mere boy, felt and made them feel that he would 
by He - ing to them—would supply the place of all that they had lost. 
be ete eee n of the scene and its feelings came over me, and I was 
— t. ¢aars, From this moment my burden grew lighter. The 
= ee ‘aa the thot ght that all feeling was dead within me, was 
Pe I ae aie ; hopeless; I was not a stock ora stone. I had 
iE me of the material out of which all worth of character, 


still, it sec? 
and all 

present 8 
ordinary 
could again 1 
jn suns! 


that ther 


happiness, are made. Relieved from my ever 
ymediable wretchedness, I gro7ually found that the 
ts life could again give mo some pleasure; that I 
enjoyment, not intense, but sufficient for cheerfulness, 
sy, in books, in conversation, in public affairs; and 
more excitement, though of a moderate 


ineid 












kind, in for my opinions, and for the public good. 
Thus the y drew off, and I again enjoyed life: and 
though I had sover: relapses, some of which lasted many months, I 
neve! again was miserable as I had been.” 





And the only permanent instruction which this experience left 
behind it seems to have been curiously slight. It produced 
threefold moral result,—first, a grave alarm at the dan- 
gerously undermining capacities of his own power of moral 
analysis, whi -+h promised to unravel all those artificial moral webs 
of painful and pleasurable associations with injurious and useful 
actions, respectively, which his father had so laboriously woven for 


him during his childhood and youth; and further, two notable! 
practical conclusions,—one, that in order to attain happiness( which | 


he never wavered ” in regarding as ‘* the test of all rules of con- 
duct and the end of life’’), the best strategy is a kind of flank 
march,—to aim at something else, at some ideal end, not consciously 
as a means to happiness, but as an end in itself,—so, he held, may 
you have a better chance of securing happiness by the way, than 
you can by any direct pursuit of it,—and the other, that it is most 
desirable to cultivate the feelings, the passive susceptibilities, as 
well as the reasoning and active powers, if the utilitarian life is to 
be made enjoyable. Surely a profound sense of the inadequacy 
of ordinary human success to the cravings of the human spirit 
was never followed by a less radical moral change. That it 
resulted in a new breadth of sympathy with writers like 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, fundamental 
of thought and faith Mr. Mill entirely rejected, but for 
of sentiment, after this period of his life, he 


whose modes 
whose mod 
somehow managed, not very intelligibly, to make room, is very 
true; and it is also true that this gave a new largeness of tone to his 
writings, and gave bim areal superiority in all matters of taste to 
the utilitarian clique to which he had belonged, —results which enor- 
mously widened the scope of his influence, and changed him from the 
mere expositor of a single school of psychology into the thoughtful 
critic of many different schools. But as far as we can judge, all this 
new breadth was gained at the cost of a certain haze which, from 
this time forth, spread itself over his grasp of the first principles 
which he still professed to hold. He did not cease to be a utili- 
tarian, but he ceased to distinguish between the duty of promoting 


your own happiness and of promoting anybody else’s, and never | 


could make it clear where he found his moral obligation to sacri- 
fice the former to the latter. He still maintained that actions, 
and not sentiments, are the true subjects of ethical discrimina- 
tion; but he discovered that there was a significance which he 
had never -before suspected even in sentiments and emotions of 
which he continued to maintain that the origin was artificial and 
arbitrary. Le did not cease to declaim against the prejudices 
engendered by the intuitional theory of philosophy, but he 
made it one of his peculiar distinctions as an Experience-pbilo- 
sopher, that he recommended the fostering of new preposses- 
sions, only distinguished from the prejudices he strove to dissipate 


by being, in his « pinion, harmless, though quite as little based as 
those in ultimate or objective truth. He maintained as strongly as 
ever that the character of man is formed by circumstances, but 
he discovered that the will can act upon circumstances, and so 
modify its own future capability of willing ; and though it is in 
yn circumstances which enable or induce the will thus to 





his opini 
act upon circumstances, he thought and taught that this makes all 
the difference between fatalism and the doctrine of cause and effect 
as applied to character. After his influx of new light, he remained 
a8 strong a democrat as ever, but he ceased to believe in the self- 
interest principle as universally efficient to produce good govern- 
ment when applied to multitudes, and indeed qualified his demo- 
cratic theory by an intellectual aristocracy of feeling which to our 


minds is the essence of exclusiveness. ‘‘A person of high intel- 
lect,” he writes, ‘ should never go into unintellectual society, unless 
he can enter it as an apostle; yet he is the only person with high 
objects, who can ever enter it at all.” You can hardly have exclu- 
siveness more extreme than that, or a doctrine more strangely out 
of moral sympathy with the would-be universalism of the Ben- 
thamite theory. In fact, as it seems to us, Mr. Mill’s unquestion- 
able breadth of philosophic treatment was gained at the cost of a 
certain ambiguity which fell over the root-principles of his philoso- 
phy,—an ambiguity by which he gained for it a more catholic re- 
pute than it deserved. The result of the moral crisis through which 
Mr. Mill passed at the age of 20 may be described briefly, in our 
opinion, as this,—that it gave him ¢astes far in advance of his philo- 
sophy, foretastes in fact of a true philosophy ; and that this moral 
flavour of something truer and wider, served him in place of the 
substance of anything truer and wider, during the rest of his life, 

The part of the Autobiography which we like least, though it is, 


(on the whole, that on which we are most at one with Mr. Mill, is 
the section in which he reviews his sbort, but thoughtful Parlia- 


mentary career. ‘Che tone of this portion of the book is too 
self-important, too minutely egotistic, for the dry and abstract 
style in which it is told. It adds little to our knowledge of the 
Parliamentary struggles in which he was engaged, and nothing 
to our knowledge of any of the actors in them except himself, 
The best part of the Autobiography, except the remarkable and 
masterly sketch of his father, Mr. James Mill, is the account of 
the growth of his own philosophic creed in relation to Logic and 
Political Economy, but this is of course a part only intelligible 
to the students of his more abstract works. 

On the whole, the book will be fouud, we think, even by Mr. 
Mill’s most strenuous disciples, a dreary one. It shows that in 
spite of all Mr. Mill’s genuine and generous compassion for human 
misery and his keen desire to alleviate it, his relation to concrete 
humanity was of a very confined and reserved kind,—oue brightened 
by few personal ties, and those few not, except in about two cases, 
really hearty ones. ‘The multitude was to him an object of compas- 
sion and of genuine beneficence, but he had no pleasure in men, 
no delight in actual intercourse with this strange, various, homely 
world of motley faults and virtues. His nature was composed of a 
few very fiue threads, but wanted a certain strength of basis, and 
the general effect, though one of high and even enthusiastic disin- 

Ilis tastes were refined, but 
there was a want of homeliness about his hopes. Ile was too 
strenuously didactic to be in sympathy with man, and too in- 


terestedness, is meagre aud pallid. 


cessantly analytic to throw his burden upon God. ‘There was 
something overstrained in all that was noblest in him, this 
excess seeming to be by way of compensation, as it were, for 
the number of regions of life in which he found little or 
nothing where other men find so much. Le was strangely de- 
ficient in humour, which, perhaps, we ought not to regret, for 
had he had it, his best work would in all probability have been 
greatly hampered by such a gift. Unique in intellectual ardour 


| and moral disintere stedness, of tender heart and fastidious tastes, 


though narrow in his range of practical sympathies, his name will 
long be famous as that of the most wide-minded and generous of 
political economists, the most disinterested of Utilitarian moralists, 
and the most accomplished and impartial of empirical philosophers, 
But as a man, there was in him a certain poverty of nature, in 
spite of the nobleness in him,—a monotonous joylessness, in 
spite of the hectic sanguineness of his theoretic creed,—a want of 
genial trust, which spurred on into an almost artificial zeal hig 
ardour for philosophic reconstruction ; and these are qualities 
which will probably put a well-marked limit on the future pro- 
pagation of an influence such as few writers on such subjects have 
ever before attained within the period of their own life-time. 


CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS." 
Mr. Tuornpury's Criss-Cross Jouracys is an exception to the 
rule that short papers are seldom worthy of the honours of a 
reprint. The book, in addition to its pleasant style, has an 
interest almost archeological, for it records the experiences of 
an observant traveller in America on the outbreak of the great 
Civil War, which was waged so recently, but which ms like 
ancient history ; and it sketches a state of society that can never 
again arise in the New World. ‘The chapters on lussia possess 
interest of a similar kind, though inferior in degree; they were 
written not very long before the abolition of serfdom. 
Negro humour seems to have died out since the abolition of 
slavery, just as Irish humour has died out since * justice to 


* Criss-( s J vs. By Walter Thornbury. London: Hurst and Blackett 
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Ireland.” We wonder why. Is it because, though the blacks had | Seneca did not permit Mr. Thornbury’s party to meditate lo b 
no liberty, they had also no responsibility, and were free from the upon this horrid theme; he carried them off, to the tune of t 
. : . : ‘ + . . . . ' 
carking anxieties of life? Fun and sentiment were inextricably ‘ Happy Land of Canaan,” to the pits where the Americans du = 
mingled in the old ‘‘ nigger” stories and melodies, in lives which for saltpetre during the War of Independence. Our cruisers sp b 
eee “ : , “i . Mek ‘bt 
were absolutely out of the individual’s own hands, in which the swept the New World coast, that vessels bringing gunpowder pat tel 
division between work and play was sharp and decisive, in the “ Rebels” could not land their cargoes. Washington was * 
° : ” . . . . ° 1K 
which men might be “traded off,” but never had to think therefore, driven to dig for the nitrous earth in this caye, just as 
. . e4e . . ° : * r col 
about food or clothing, rent, taxes, prices, or politics; lives with the London Puritans during the Civil Wars, or the Parisians in Dr 
possible beatings, but sure and certain banjos and dancing in the Great French Revolutions dug in their cellars for the same a 
them ; lives in which everything was ‘‘ massa’s”’ look-out, and it | element of destruction. ve 
was his interest that they should be jolly. A dreadful state of Next to Seneca, we like the snakes. They, too, have died out - 
things in most of its aspects was that dead-and-gone wickedness, | of American books of late, but here they are again, the dear old 
. . . . . . . . ‘ 
but it had just that one pleasant peculiarity,—it produced capital puff-adders and pine-snakes, in that infant Louvre, the Smith. 
sayings and capital songs. But they are also dead and gone; Christy sonian Institution at Washington; the cotton-mouth snake of 0 
Minstrelism, in its old sense, is at an end, and the free and enlight- | Carolina, the “‘ barber’s pole” of Jamaica. Here, too, are tales of the A 
ened high falutin’ of Burgess Minstrelism can never replace it. Your travelling quacks who sell rattlesnakes’ fat for curing Sprains and no 
modern nigger in broadcloth, and boots as black as his skin and bruises, after the immemorial fashion of the Indians; and of the ini 
as polished as his manners, with a political platform and a party, | terror, anguish, and fury of the snakes when the prairie is on fire, bo 
isa charming spectacle, but a dull dog, as dull as a modern Mr. Thornbury positively asserts the practice of snake-Wworship “ 
Dublin attorney, or a Fenian, in the haunts of Paul Rooney and | among the American negroes up to the date of his travels among nm 
a] . vy *,s ‘ 
Dan O'Connell. So when Mr. Thornbury carries us back to Ole| them. Writing of New Orleans, he says :— wl 
Virginny, and the society of Uncle Ned, Lucy Neal, Miss Dinah, “ Here, stealing up the Mississippi at night, come the steam-slayers ra 
and the old folks in general, we go very willingly. The first ex- | to unload their cargo of blacks in some wooded creek, intending theneg 
—— . P “ ° o pass them ste: ily i 2 interior. To New Orleans, stowed aw: 
cursion is tothe nine-mile long Mammoth Cave in the mule-breed- | to pass them ste uthily into the interior To ney rleans, stowed away 
é. - - ‘ : S c in one way or another, drift in perpetually negroes from Cuba, Here 
ing State of Kentucky, which we used to associate in old times at the slave marts—boldly announced on signboards—you see all day W 
with ‘‘ Horseshoe Robinson,” and other individuals who described | moping men and women looking through the barred glass doors, This re 
themselves as ‘half-horse, half-alligator,” and whose mode of is the city where poisons can be bought from mysterious old negro ya 
ignifyi bati ras by 7 . tae the. ol d -, | Women living near the Bayous; and where jealous Creoles, quarrelling ? 
o ying appro 2 — bicegs y a fe is yi 0. OF SRS CHOWING: | with their paramours, can purchase the power of killing them in g a 
The Mammoth Cave, like the Mariposa Groves, can never be | week, two months, or a year, so subtle are these revengeful people in a 
described too often for our taste; and after Mr. Bayard Taylor’s, , the art of poisoning. It was in this city of stony contrasts, while I m 
and in a totally different style, Mr. Thornbury’s description is the | YS there, that some mischief was suspected xy the police to be tic 
‘ nag : } brewing among the free negro population in the black quarter. The 
best of the scores which we have read with impartial eagerness. It | polico, armed as usual with revolver and cutlass, at a certain hour of pe 
is grim and funny, exact and suggestive, and we are delighted with | the night, closed upon a house particularly suspected. Seeing unusual ha 
Seneca, the irrepressible nigger guide, who knows all about it, but light, and hearing many voices, they at once broke in, and found a. “ 
2 + th net } a t t : like the British sh ? band of old negresses scantily clothed, and engaged in the idolatrous 
is not therefore surly and contemp SOE, 1 56 ne ritis showmMad, | Voodoo ceremonies, dancing and chanting round a cauldron in which a It 
who generally seems to resent the curiosity and interest he has | rattlesnake was boiling. Tho ringleaders were at once arrested, and X 
long outlived. Seneca is a charming incongruity, as he goes taken off to the caboose, and were condemned eventually to various if 
on anyhow, swinging his lantern, singing his absurdly out-of- gay poner gol Si fares] a parallel of much later to 
. ‘ aate, wr, Goodman § are O (Tas es. 
place melodies about the ‘‘ Boat-race,” and how he wishes to know pia ay ae me ; : n 
apie inte aE . ‘ ‘* My Two Friends from Texas” is the title of a most amusing, 
who’s going “ to bet on the grey,” his own money being staked on : bi 
; os . : chapter. Amos and Ichabod Allen are fine, droll, chivalrous, 
‘*the bob-tailed mare ”’—dear matters of speculation which ad- ; : : w 
; ‘ fiery, generous fellows as ever fired into a buffalo on the plains at 
dress us out of the cavern of the years—and laughing slyly at 7 . ot 
wn ' ’ , neat . | the foot of the Rocky Mountains, before buffaloes were over- 
Mr. Thornbury’s archeological companion, who addresses him : é ” . ta 
ee ‘ cca hee: a crowded into retirement, or ‘‘drew a bead” on a Comanche ; 
as ‘* You rascal,” because *‘ St. Ives never cares to be civil to any- é pee : ; it 
ana ae ° Indian. Their horror of the cabin passengers and of social 
one poorer than himself.” Seneca, who answers a question upon ae ‘ . : 3 Ww 
re Sela : ; fe » | restraints in general, their enthusiasm for border-life, their per- 
formation ” by muttering something about ‘lectrum telumgraff “figee Papa . a ee a é 
: i . : b= : : | petual singing of ‘‘ The Texan Ranger,” with its refrain, “On . 
and St. Ives being a *‘ reg’lar driver,” and then bursts into “ Dandy ges Seer , < C 
, ‘ ce : ; : ) the banks of the Rio Grande,” their amazing repertory of ejacula- 
Jim from Caroline,” and goes on to drown remonstrance with,— | ,. ; i 
tion, and the odd dash of sentiment about them, make up a a 
‘Oh! the erew they are darkies. the cargo is cor . . . . , 
“Oh: the crew they are darkies, the cargo 1s corn, picture which might hang beside some of Bret Harte's. 
And the money comes tumbling in, co ‘Sea . Hi 
21Ue e rt a D. c € al Ss u . 
, ‘Blue Fewjins” is a neat exclamation, and to us novel, but is 
makes one wish to ‘ buy a black,’ and live where one could keep it may perhaps be in common use ‘on this side;” for did a 
him. ‘There is nothing like Seneca, except the black butler in Dr. | we not find a fine English lady in a superfine English novel the 1 
Mayo’s Never Again; but we should not now find him at the Mam- | other day declaring of somebody that he was a person she felt 
moth Cave, for as he sang in the ‘ sick-room,” before he told them | disposed to *‘ odiate” ? Mr. Thornbury attaches singular value to ‘ 
all about it,— a curious song, the text of which he took down from Amos Allen's ; 
“‘ Nebraska's going to be a State, lips, and of which we will quote a few verses, for the sake of his 
Few days, few days; 3 . a . ink act] w 
iia: Sac all wine to ht theory about it. Thesong, which he supposes, we think correctly,, : 
iba, too, i come in late 5 © ° ° ’ . ” ) 
I’m ewine home.” to be not in print, is called ‘* Napoleon at the Isle of St. Helena, C 
gwine home. ' 
Here is the story of the ‘“‘sick-room,” far in among the two and commences thus :— re 
hundred and twenty-six avenues, the forty-seven domes, the eight “ Bonaparte’s returned from the wars of all fighting, e 
t ts ithe t eines: ales He has gone to a place which he'll never take delight in ; ' 
cataracts, and the twenty-three pits :— | He will sit there and tell of the scenes that he has seen, O! Ci 
“Tn ono.gloomy corner, far from the light of day, there are the ruins With his heart so full of woe on the Isle of Saint Helena. m 
of a row of stone cabins, where eight or ten consumptive persons, most “ Louisa she mourns for her husband who’s departed, e 
of them wealthy, came and lived for several months many years ago. She dreams when she sleeps, and she wakes broken-hearted ; tl 
A Kentucky doctor, during a visit to this wonderful cave, formed an Not a friend to console her, even though he might have seen her, , 
empirical opinion - a winter 5] - in the atte th retard, * not But she mourns when she thinks of the Isle of Saint Helena. : 
cure, consumption. Dying men, who linger coughing at death’s door, one i aie : 
. eo 4 in Pie : ‘No more in Sx ; shall we walk in sple : 
are ready to do anything. Old age is not very common in America, | ; te more ms pe shall ~ iy in ” ndour, “ 
where, after a hot and feverish burst of life, men wear out soon, and die - g° vs “> sli “e 24 eer oe Pp eer ry. , 
young ; so purses were pulled out, and a stream of dollars set in towards oe ae See ee ee eee eS ee ” . 
the cave,—which belonged to the doctor. Building materials were soon Says he'll bring his father home from the Isle of Saint Helena. t! 
dragged down into the darkness, and this great sepulchre rang with | Thus gravely does Mr. Thornbury discuss this production :—‘‘ This cl 
sounds of axes and hammers. Soon a row of stone huts—very small, | jg q singular example of the gradual corruption of ballads wher y 
but with room enough for a stool and bed, a table and a chest, in each— ie henhed & : “pe , lificati f the 
was raised. Down into these, on litters, on horseback, or crawling on | GEER SERSCE COWR; EBS Gee 6 — we. P 
foot, came these hectic creatures; down, down into the darkness, | tone of feeling with which Napoleon, in his later days, must have 01 
ag — and the patients grew no better; one died in this dreary | been regarded by the French West Indians, to one of whom I a 
abode, : rata certs 10ur, ¢ ecro serv: risitec , 7] 00 * s . ; j 
geal aa ns oy sare si ath “ie oe . the 7 hi a : think we may fairly attribute the authorship of this strange poem. I x 
ike a gaoler. ow glad they must have been to have heard his cheery : saa potas z : 
voice come chanting songs down the glimmering entrance, where the | Should mention that the tune to which it is sung is exceedingly good, c 
bats whine faintly when the light disturbs them in their winter sleep ! and very tender and mournful in its cadence.” ‘ Bill Stumps, his a 
agine the long hours roun: hose “id stones i at craat earcoe om ° ° x ° ° 2 a y 
Tmagin - le ng h ur ha und tho _— tones in that — sare “ mark !” The ballad is one which was sung in the little town of New e 
nagus, the nightmare dreams, the spectral-creeping sense of alarm an r 55% H 
iden the slowly-fading Saaes on the pom of seni eaeeka “ Ross, County Wexford, fifty years ago, and the air is an Irish one, a8 - 
recede into the darkness; and at last, death there!” ore |old as King O'Toole. ‘ He will sit there and tell of the scenes 1 
: I 
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tbat he has seen, like the ballad-singers ohne ‘pervaded Irish 
and = bat at the time; the very unhistorical view of 





streets ee 

the conduct of ‘ ‘ Louisa prec is equally Irish, especially that 
‘pull’ in rhyme,—‘* even ough he might have seen her,” and the 
delightful c pfusion <tr Saint Cloud, and going in clouds 
ike “ Sie” Ale xander, which refers to a very old and violently- 


coloured print of Napoleon and Marie Louise in the characters of 
Dryden's ** God-like hero” and ** the lovely ‘Thais by his side,” 
are all internal evidence of the origin of the poem, which, however, 
the present writer, like Theodore Hook’s friend, ‘happens to 


know ” for a fact : 
Scenes in the Cotton-country, the story of Colonel Bowie, and 


ber of ¢ se iters on certain aspects of American life, 
politi ies, and commerce which have quite ceased to exist are very 
amusing. Wh hen the scene changes to the Nile, the book is 
not eo funny ; but it contains some really fine picturesque writ- 
nusually amusing dragoman. Of course, 
3 of Nile a great deal of it is occupied with the drago- 
man ; ag thatis invariable, we conclude it is inevitable. In the 
Russian portion, there is a chapter called “‘ Starting for Siberia,” 
sh we had not read, bu€ which is only too well worth 


a num 


ing, and an 


— 
books travel, 


which we wi 
readir g. = ae 

A BAD CRAM BOOK.* 
We naturally suppose the compiler of a dictionary to be at least 
respectably ac juainted with the language with which he deals. <A 
of the sort of knowledge which goes to make up 


yast amount 
sin some sort through his brain, and if only 


scholarship must pas 
a small part of it remain with him, he ought to is more than 


moderately well equipped. Now Dr. White has compiled a dic- 
large, and what is more to the parpose, good, as good, 
perbaps, as anything of the kind that we have. Moreover, he has 
had large experience of education, having been, we believe, 
« Master of the Latin School” in Christ’s Hospital for many years. 
It was reasonable, therefore, 
XXL. we should expect to find a thoroughly good class-book. 
Here, we thought, is an editor who knows what boys ought to be 
told, and is thoroughly well qualified to tell it to them. Well, 
not to mince matters, we have found that the book is about as 
bad as it could be; that it tells its readers a uumber of things 
which, if they have any pretensions to be reading Livy, they 
ought not to be told; that it passes by points where any commen- 
tator that knew his business would certainly give a note, and that 
it contains blunders which are simply inconceivable in any one 
who has learnt, not to say taught, Latin grammar. 
blunders. In chapter 12, Ilimilco, in the 
Carthaginian Senate, after the victory at Cannz, tauntingly asks 
Ilanno, the leader of the peace party, whether he did not repent 
of his opposition to the war, and Hanno replies, ‘“* Respondeam 
Himilconi non desisse pesnitere me belli.” Here Dr. White’s note 
‘ Desisse for desivisse, perf. inf. of desino. Supply me as the 
subject.” Surely Dr. White must have taught many generations 


tionary, 


To begin with the 


ibject 
f boys that an impersonal verb canuot have a personal subject ; 
or ( + es he not see that to say that me is the subject of desisse is to 


say that it is the subject of penitere, to which the sense of 


is carried on? In chapter 14, Livy details the measures to 
which, in their straits, the military authorities of Rome had resort. 
Besides making a levy of slaves, and collecting auxiliaries from 


Gaul and Picenum, the Dictator, ‘ad ultimum prope desperate 


reipublicees auxiliuw, quum honesta utilibus cedunt, descendit, 
edixitque,” to the effect that debtors and criminals who might 
choose to serve should have their freedom. Now, observe the 
note, —‘* lit, i.e., in forum”! ILow in the world does our 
editor propose to construe ad ultimum auxilium, unless it be after 


the word which he thus appropriates to an imaginary ellipsis ? 


In chapter 7, among the conditions. which Capua makes with 
Hannibal, is this: —“ Ut sue leges, sui magistratus, Capux 
essent.”” Ilas Dr. White never heard of the ‘‘est pro habeo’ 
construction—as it used to be called in the pre-Primer times — 
that he tells us that Capux is the “genitive of place”? In 
chapter 19, on “ minus dimidium ferrum famesque consumpsit,” 


have the note, *‘ minus is an adverb, and quam is to be sup- 
plied after it.” ‘The construction is not a very difficult or unusual 
one, but it certainly is not simplified by minus being turned into 
an adverb, But to show the general character of the notes— 
what they put in and what they leave out—we will examine one 
chapter (7) in some detail. We have had one specimen of it 
already, in ‘‘suz leges,” &c. After the conditions have been 
enumerated, come the words ‘hee pacta;” Dr. White says, 
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like all | 


that opening his edition of Livy | 


| might be useful. 


| always use them when they are. 






We should pom thought 
ather out of 


‘ supply sunt, perf. ind. of paciscor.” 
that the perfect indicative of a deponent would be 
A little farther on, we have “ negasset se iturum.” 
our commentator. Surely a bog reading 
| Livy might do that for himself. We have note after note of the 
| same kind, telling the scholar exactly what, if the notes are not to 
| be mere noxious cram, he ought to find out for himself, —* 7%- 
| multis, gen. of thing measured, dependent on quid.” * Postero 
die, abl. of time * when.’”... . “ Futurum ; supply esse.” “ Hanni- 
bali, dat. dependent on obviam.” Meanwhile the commentator has 
passed over a passage which really does call for a note. We read 
| that, to seal their bargain with Hannibal, “ plebs repente omnes 

[i.e., the Roman citizens in the place] comprehensos velut custodiae 
causa balneis includi jussit, ubi fervore atque z3tu anima inter 
clusa feedum in modum exspirarent.” Now a boy who has to be 
told to supply esse after /utwrum may possibly need to have the 
force of uhi exspirarent explained to him, as denoting the purpos 
| of the plebs that the victims should be suffocated. If Dr. White 
| did not carefully eschew all illustrations, he might have quoted the 
parallel of the Black Hole at Calcutta, noting that the historian 
might in the latter case have used the indicative, as the act of 
Sirij-ud-Daulah seems to have been an act of thoughtlessness, 
though of the most reckless kind. Further on, again, the passage 
where Hannibal gives up the idea of seizing the obnoxious Decius 
Magius, ** Veritus deinde, ne quid inter vim tumultis atque ex 
concitatione inconsulti certaminis oreretur,” might 
be profitably explained. Young gentlemen who cannot discover 
a single rule of syntax for themselves might possibly fail to 
The violent proceeding of an 
from the dis- 


| place here. 


| ** Supply 





Says 


animorum 


observe the sequence of ideas. 
arrest (vis) might cause a disturbance (tumultus) ; 
turbance would arise much excitement (concitatio animorum); and 
this, again, would end in an unintentional conflict (inconsultum cer- 
tamcn). And again, in * trepidante tota civitate ad excipiendum 
| Poenum visendumque,” a maker of dictionaries might have noted 
the uncommon use of ¢repidare, without any accompanying notion 
of alarm. But it is useless to weary the reader with instances. 
We turn to the vocabulary of proper names. Such a vocabulary 
We should prefer indeed that the learner should 
refer to his dictionaries of biography and geography, but these 
books of reference are not always at hand, and boys will not 
Let us take one example of the 
information Dr. White gives us. We turn to Litana, the forest 
where Postumius was destroyed with his army toward the close 
of the fatal year of Cannm, expecting, of course, to find some 
description marking more or Jess exactly the locality. Instead of 
this, we get a vapid epitome of Livy's narrative :— 


“ Litana, ae. f. Litana, a forest in the territory of the Boii, in Cisalpine 
Gaul, where a Roman army, under the Consul, L. Postumius, was 
destroyed by the trees being thrown down upon it, through a well 


planned and well executed device of the Gauls.” 
From this any one who has read the chapter learns absolutely 
nothing, and any one who has not will find it worthless even as 
Postumius, by the way, was not consul, but consul- 
and could never have heard of his dignity. ‘‘ Quum cx 
agerentur,” says Livy, 
White, of 
We are afraid that 


crain. 
elect, 
res [ic., the elections] maxim 
the news of this fresh disaster. Dr. 
to point out the force of quam mazime. 
many of our young friends would be sadly apt to construe it 
‘with very great energy.’ 

The editor says that *‘ this edition of Book XXIIL. of Livy has 
been prepared for the use of a large body of pupils differing in age 
and in mental powers.’ In fact it is one of the subjects set for 
the Cambridge Local Examinations of this year. We hope that 
the large body of pupils who may use tbis book will have its infor- 
mation supplemented by some far more correct and efficient 
teaching, feeling quite sure that if they do not, the 
examiners will mark their opinion of the sort of scholarship thus 
acquired in a very significant and disagreeable manuer. 


came 


course, fails 


Cambridge 


SYMONDS’ STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS.* 
Turse are elaborate, comprehensive, and on the whole, able essays, 
from which, better than from any book of like size that we could 
name, the reader may derive information, excellent in quality and 
manageably right in quantity, as to Greek literature. Dismissing 
with judicious brevity the Homeric poems—about which all who 
look into any kind of book more learned than a fashionable novel 
may be supposed to be tolerably informed—Mr. Symonds treats 
with more detail of the successive periods of literary activity in 
Greece, discriminating their characteristics, and signalising their 
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leading men. ‘The chapter in which he sketches his gencral sclreme 
of division forms an admirable introduction to the book. Follow- 
ing perhaps too closely the analogy of individual life in its 
stages of growth, maturity, and decay, he traces the ‘* superb 
adolescence, early manhood, magnificent maturity, robust 
age, and senility” of Greek genius. The first period is 
the Heroic or Homeric period, its chief monuments being 
the epics of Homer and Hesiod. It ends with the first Olym- 
piad in the beginning of the eighth century before Christ. 
It is followed by a period of transition to ‘artistic maturity 
in all the branches of literature.” We are not sure that ‘‘ formal 
correctness ” would not have been a more accurate expression than 
“‘ artistic maturity.” ‘The art of Homer was young in relation to 
the art of Greece, that of Dante ia relation to that of Italy, that 
of Shakespeare in relation to that of Kngland; but if maturity 
implies an increase of inventive power, a heightening of imagina- 
tive colour, or even a more striking originality of thought, there 
has been nothing in literary art more mature than that of Homer, 
Dante, and Shakespeare. Our criticism of Mr. Symonds’s phrase 
has, however, no practical importance, except as a caveat against | 
pressing the similitude of youth and manhood too far. ‘That there | 
ig.a toning-down of the exuberant strength of youth inall national | 
literatures as they pass out of the earlier stages is not to be dis- | 
puted, and this is probably all that Mr. Symonds means; but an 
expression must not be permitted to pass altogether without pro- | 
test, which might pledge us to call the art of Addison’s Cato more 
mature than the art of Shakespeare’s Othello. In the period of 
transition between the first and the third stages of Greek literature 
the earliest attempts were made at prose, and satirical, moral, and 
philosophical poetry supplanted the epic. Scientific criticism 
began to lay its analysing, disenchanting finger on the old mytho- 
logies. Mr. Symonds assigns to this period three hundred years. 
It ends with the commencement of Athenian ascendency, in | 
the early part of the fifth century before Christ. The third or 
central period in the artistic activity of Greece lasted less than a | 
century. ‘Though the world has at least one, if not two, or even 
three, individual names greater than any inscribed on the roll of 
Athenian glory, the period when Athens was in the heyday of her 
power may be pronounced, on the whole, the most splendid in the 
intellectual history of the race, the focal period of literary, pictorial, 
and fictile art. ‘‘ Athens is the richest, grandest, most liberal, 
most cultivated, most enlightened State of Hellas. ‘To Athens 
flock all the poets, and historians, and philosophers. ‘The drama 
attains maturity inher theatre. Philosophy takes its true direction 
from Anaxagoras and Socrates, and is perfected by Plato. ‘The 
ideal of history is realised by Thucydides. Oratory flourishes 

under the great statesmen and demagogues of the Republic. 

During the brief but splendid ascendency of Athens, all the master- 

pieces of Greek literature are simultaneously produced with | 
marvellous rapidity.” The fourth period, like the second, was one | 
of transition, ‘he strength of manhood was gradually passing | 
into the exhaustion of old age. It embraces rather more than a | 
century, from the time when the Spartan sword finally triumphed 
over the Athenian olive to the death of Alexander. ‘* The creative 
genius of the Greeks is now less active. We have indeed the 
great names of Aristotle and Demosthenes, to give splendour to 
this stage of national existence. But the sceptre has passed away 
from the Greek nation proper. ‘Their protagonist, Athens, is in | 
slavery.” ‘The fifth period extends from the death of Alexander, 
323 L.C., to the merging of Pagan civilisation in the new world 
of Christian times. Even in this period the activity of the Greek 
intellect continues great. ‘‘ Coming into contact with the new and 
mightier genius of Christianity, it forces even that firstborn of 
the Deity to take form from itself. One dying effort of the Greek 
intellect, if we may so speak, is to formulate the dogma of the 
‘Trinity, and to impress the doctrine of the Logos upon the author 
of the Gospel of St. John.” 

This is an unexceptionable division of the literary history of 
Greece, and Mr, Symonds’s work derives a true unity from its 
consisting of a number of apposite and well-executed illustrations 
of the successive periods. His estimates are generally distinguished 
by sound judgment and an avoidance of paradox, eccentricity, and 
exaggeration. A ‘Conservative reaction” has been showing 
itself in the domain of classical criticism still more decisively than 
in that of politics, and many an audacious brilliancy of specula- 
tion which for a time captivated the schools has been discredited. 
Mr. Symonds speaks of the personality of Homer very much as a 
sensible scholar might have spoken when the famous author of the 
Wolfian hypothesis was in his cradle. ‘*Some Homer did exist. 
Some great single poet intervened between the lost chaos of 
legendary material and the cosmos of artistic beauty which we | 
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now possess. His work may have been tampered with inate 
sand ways, and religiously but inadequately restored, Of his + 
and date and country we may know nothing. But this We do 
know, that the fire of moulding, fusing, and controlling Senits j 

some one single brain has made the Jliad and the Odyssey what — 
are.” Mr. Symonds adopts in his critical practice the maxima ¢ 
the gnomic poets, Mjdzv ayay and Mérpov Gpiorov, But though 
generally temperate and careful, he sometimes falls into inaccurac 

Herodotus, for example, he calls an ‘Ionian and colonigt ra 
Athens,” whereas the father of bistory was of Halicarnasgus, 
Dorian colony. Once or twice he makes a statement jp a 
essay which seems inconsistent with what he says in another, An 
enormous amount of Greek lyric poetry has been lost, and the 
‘ waifs and strays” which we possess of Sappho, Simonides, ang 


| others serve but to prove, says Mr. Symonds, ‘ that beneath the 
| ocean of time and oblivion remain for ever buried thousands and 


thousands of supreme works of art.” ‘This is on page 114, and it 
is not until, by reading more than another hundred pages, we 


have partially rallied from our bewilderment at the idea of 


‘¢ thousands on thousands ” of: ** supreme” works of art being lost, 
that Mr. Symonds comes to our complete relief in the following 
sentences :—‘“‘ It is wiser to have confidence in the ultimate good 
taste and conservative instinct of humanity, than to accept Bacon’y 
half-ironical, half-irritable saying that the stream of time Jet, 


| every solid substance sink, and carries down the froth and sey 
upon its surface. As far, at least, as it is possible to forma judg. 


ment, we may be pretty certain that in the province of the highest 
art and of the deepest thought we possess the greater portion of 
those works which the ancients themselves prized highly ; indeed, 
we may conjecture that had the great libraries of Alexandria and 
Byzantium been transmitted to us entire, the pure metal would 
not greatly have exceeded in bulk what we now possess, but would 
have been buried beneath masses of dross from which centuries 
Our .clear 
conviction is that few really valuable works of literary art 
have been lost to the world, and we are glad that Mr, 
Symonds’s wild words about “thousands and thousands” of 
‘* supreme” works being submerged may, in obedience to his own 
second thoughts, be dismissed as an obiter dictum. Pindar, he 
tells us, combined ‘‘ the strong flight of the eagle” and “ the irre. 
sistible force of the torrent,” and yet ‘*in him more than in any 
other poet were apparent the Greek virtues of eUxoguia, owppooin, 
and all the qualities which were summed up in the motto prdiv 


| éyav.” A torrent acting on the maxim 4702 aya is something 


new, and the six pages which in Mr, Symonds’ book intervene 
between the information that Pindar was an irresistible torrent 
and the announcement that he was a paragon of orderliness, 
temperance, and moderation, do not enable us to reconcile the 
contradiction. In point of fact, Mr. Symonds is not sufliciently on 
the watch against momentary freaks of the imagination. Shake- 
speare and Calderon, he says, bear us away to an enchanted land, 
where ‘‘the skies are larger than in our world” and “the stars 
are close above our heads.” Skies larger than those of our clear 
noons or starry midnights cannot be realised by the most strenuous 


| effort of thought, and stars close above our heads are suggestive 


only of those ‘‘ shooting stars” which present a brace of grouse 
to the comic vocalist ‘‘ up in a balloon.” 

The chapter on the gnomic poets, the critique on Euripides— 
with the included translation—the essay on Aristophanes, and the 
account of the Anthology, strike us as deserving special commen- 
dation ; the chapter on Pindar is too laboured and metaphorical. 
Nothing, however, in the book has impressed us more deeply, or 
seems to us more suggestive of thought, than the vivid conception 
realised by Mr. Symonds of the efflorescence of lyric poetry in 
Greece. Two closely packed sentences from Colonel Mure are taken 
as the core of the description:—‘‘ From Olympus down to the 
workshop or the sheepfold, from Jove and Apollo to the wandering 
mendicant, every rank and degree of the Greek community, divine 
or human, had its own proper allotment of poetical celebration. The 
gods had their hymns, nomes, pwans, dithyrambs; great men had 
their encomia and epinikia ; the votaries of pleasure their crotica and 
symposiaca; the mourner his threnodia and elegies; the vine- 
dresser had his epilenia; the herdsmen their bucolica; even the 
beggar his eiresione aud chelidonisma.” Every town had its 
professional poets and choruses, as European towns have theif 
organists and fiddlers. Of the enormous quantity of lyric poetry 
produced, only a small proportion has been preserved. We have 
expressed the opinion that what survives is probably the best, but 


| very important considerations are suggested by the nature of by 


far the larger part of what we do possess. ‘‘ So disdainful,” says 
Mr. Symonds, “ in her almsgiving has Fortune been, that she has 
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saly flung to us the Epinikian odes of Pindar, while his hymns to 
on . : ; ors iree 
the gods, his proeessional chants, his funeral dirges, are lost. 


Young Athens, Alexandria, and Byzantium cared, we may con- 


ceive, for poems W ) 
cing Trainers, boxers, riders, chariot-drivers—all the muscular 
racing. f 


section of the public—had some interest in bygone Pythian or 
Olympian victories. But who sought to preserve the antiquated 
hymns to Phoebus and to Zeus, when the rites of Isis and Serapis 
and the Phrygian mother were in vogue?” That the subjects of 
the later Emperors did not care much about preserving the reli- 
gious poetry of the living times of Greece need not surprise us, but it 
jsan interesting question why the Greeks of Attica and the islands, 
retaining their language, and continuing during several centuries 
after the birth of Christ to take the lead in culture, permitted 
what may be called the sacred literature of the nation to be lost. 
The reverent and affectionate tenacity with which the Jews, amid 
calamity, humiliation, and exile, clung to their religious writings, 
presents & notable contrast to the indifference with which the 
Greeks permitted the enormous mass of literature which must 
have been connected with their worship to pass away from the face 
of the earth. What we conceive to be the essential reason why 
this took place has not occurred to Mr. Symonds. The Greeks and 
the Jews were respectively true to their deepest characteristics. 
The primary inspiration of the one people was esthetic, the primary 
inspiration of the other people was religious. We have no doubt 
that there were light liltings of Jewish maidens, and spirited 
descriptive battle-songs by Hebrew village poets, in the days when 
David reigned; but the central might and enthusiasm of the 
national genius went into the adoration of Jehovah, and the merely 
gsthetic poetry of the people, if such there was, has left but few 
traces behind. Their sacred literature, including its poetry, is in a 
transcendent and practically unique sense the record of religious 
inspiration for mankind, and its inestimable value has been recog- 
nised by Goethe and all candid and competent judges. ‘The Greeks 
were not exclusively cesthetic, as the Hebrews were not exclusively 
religious, but the former are scientifically definable as the nation 
inspired to be great in art. For the Hebrew, the inspired man was 
the prophet ; for the Greek, the inspired man was the artist. Plato, 
in one of the most significant passages ever written, explicitly 
asserts the necessity of inspiration—divine maduess—for the artist. 
In the poems of Homer, in the dramas of Sophocles, in the 
dialogues of Plato, in the statues of Phidias, we have the zsthetic 
inspiration at full tide; in the Hebrew Scriptures, Judaic and 
Christian, we have the religious inspiration in perfection,—each is 
supplementary to the other, and both combine for the education of 
the world. 

Mr. Symonds does not go into questions which touch, as that 
at which we have been glancing does, upon the deeper philosophy 
of literature and art. His talent is that of a echolar rather 
than that of a thinker, and he is happier in the statement of 
facts and delineation of characteristics than in defining principles. 
His enthusiasm for Greece is ardent, but he lays on his applausive 
paint with somewhat too large a brush and without sufficient 
discrimination. He praises the moral state of Greek society, and 
we do not intend to controvert his decisions; but it would have 
promoted our intelligence of the grounds of his judgments and 


greatly added to our comfort, if he had pointed out with a calmer | 


lucidity wherein the morality of Greek life consisted. He admits 
that slavery is a dark background to the gaiety and beauty of 
Greece, but it is only in a note that he refers to slavery ; and he 
does not explain how a sound moral system could have existence 
when the very conception of universal human brotherhood was 
neutralised by slavery. Some of the best writing in his book is 
devoted to description of the saturnalian orgies which formed an 
important part of Greek worship, and one may be pardoned for 
feeling mystified as to the morality of a population which, at fre- 
quently recurring intervals, religiously turned the Ten Command- 
ments topsy-turvy. This may be morality, but it does not look like 
it, and Mr. Symonds might have helped us to.recognise it. He gives 
a full account of the libel upon women written by Simonides, and 


frankly tells us that the notion that one in ten women might be | 


tolerably good, but that the remaining nine were hogs, apes, asses, 
and that woman was, all things considered, the supreme evil 
wherewith the gods had afflicted men, was the notion in vogue 
in Greek society. Is not this immoral, inhuman, and as compared 
with the mediaeval and modern views of woman, rude and barbarous? 
We thank Mr. Symonds for his eloquent descriptions, his ample 
and well selected facts, and his honest learning, but we think there 
ig confusion in his moral and social philosophy, and extravagance 
in his xathetic raptures. 
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Tuts third and concluding volume of Mr. Nassau Molesworth’s 
work covers a space of about sixteen years. It begins with the 
Crimean War in 1854, and it closes with the year 1870. To some 
of us, and especially to such as are of the age of the present writer, 
| the period thus comprised is especially interesting, as the events 
which took place within it occurred under our very eyes. The 
time when a man begins to feel a living and practical connection 
between himself aud public life has some analogy to the time when 
a child first becomes aware of its own personality. Before then 
everything is more or less vague and dreamy. Great events take 
place, and a rumour about them comes to the ear, but they seem 
to happen either in another age or another world. Afterwards we 
know that they occurred within our time, but we do not remember 
them, and our knowledge of them is purely derived from history. 
It is very different with things that happen after our observa- 
tion is awakened. We have a number of associations with 
them ; we remember a number of details which may have escaped 
other people. Even where the things occurred at a distance, we 
seem to have seen them, because we heard of them at the time. It 
is with this feeling that we read Mr. Nassau Molesworth’s present 
volume. Almost every page recalls to our minds some scene that 
is familiar to us. If the events of the last sixteen years have not 
been so stirring as those comprised in other periods —though with 
the Crimean war, the Indian mutiny, the liberation of Italy, the 
fall of the French Empire, and the union of Germany, there is 
vo lack of incident—they are at least more vivid. It is often a 
question whether the popular excitement attributed to the great 
events of earlier times is not partly due to the imagination of 
historians, but here we have a ready check on any such tendency 
to exaggeration, Each scene that is brought back to our minds 
suggests the details which were once present with us, and we 
can detect any little inaccuracy, as well as anything that inter- 
feres with the general fidelity of the picture. Of course we 
cannot expect absolute correctness in a work which ranges over 
several years, but Mr. Nassau Molesworth’s errors of fact are 
slight and insignificant. It is a mere slip of the pen to call the 
Prince of Wales the Queen’s first-born ; to speak of his bride as 
the Princess Alexandrina; to state that Lord Cranborne had, by 
the death of his father, become Karl of Salisbury; or to talk of 
Douglas Jerrold having died three years, instead of six years, 
before ‘Thackeray. There is something of an omission, though 
not a very serious one, in the account of the garrotting panic of 
1863. It is said that the practice of garrotting was put down by 
the police force being strengthened, when in reality the most 
cogent means employed was the infliction of flogging, a punish- 
ment which was introduced by an Act passed in July, 1863. We 
do not know on what authority Mr. Nassau Molesworth states that 
| the great tribunals of this country decided that Mr. Kyre’s acta 
| in Jamaica were not illegal. A bench of country magistrates and 
| a Middlesex grand jury can hardly be thought worthy of the title 
| of great tribunals, while the decision of the Queen’s Bench and of 
the Exchequer Chamber in the civil proceedings against Mr. Eyre 
was that the Act of Indemnity passed by the Jamaica Legislature 
| took away the right of action. Again, such statements as that in 
the debate on the Irish Church Sir Roundell Palmer was “ answered 


| MR. NASSAU MOLESWORTILS HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 





| 
| 
| 


| with not unequal eloquence ” by Sir John Coleridge, that by the 
Act of 1869 “ the bankruptcy question was at length settled in a 
manner well adapted to promote the interests of the honest trader,” 
may surprise those who remember the debate in question, or those 
| who have heard the cowplaints made by honest traders agaiust the 
| working of the present system. 
| ‘The chief fault of Mr. Nassau Molesworth’s book, however, is a 
want of largeness of view. He is somewhat given to writing, or we 
should rather say compiling, in the style of the Annual Register. 
| His frequent quotations from speeches and documents lengthen out 
| his work unnecessarily, and show that he has not fully recognised 
| the historian’s duty of digesting his materials. As he appears to 
draw so largely on the newspapers, it is not surprising that he 
should now and then be led into a penny-a-lining expression, such 
as ‘* Gentlemen of the long robe ;” or that in one instance, he 
should indulge in a sensational phrase worthy of the Daily 
| Te legraph. He says that on the opening of Parliament after the 
| death of the Prince Consort, the Royal Commissioners “ seemed 
| to steal down to the House as though engaged in something they 
almost felt to be wrong.” It is a natural consequence of Mr. 
| Nassau Molesworth’s habit of quotation, and of the minuteness 
| of detail in which he sometimes indulges, that a disproportionate 





| __* The History of England from the Year 1830. By William Nassau Molesworth, 
j M.A. Vol. IL London: Chapman and Hall, 1873. 
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hardly think it important for posterity to know thatin one session 
there were a great many counts-out, or thata man who was being 
hanged managed to raise his feet three times to the edge of the 
seaffold. The historian no doubt, takes account of great crimes, 
such a3 were committed by Palmer, Roupell, Miiller, and 
Constance Kent, while if the execution mentioned had helped to 
put an end to the scandal of public hanging, it would have had 
some bearing on our history. As it is, the cas? was merely an 
isolated one, and did not need to be revived. Of course there are 
many matters which, though small in themselves and apparently 
possessing only a local interest, are really valuable as illustrations 
of their time. We may take as an ivstance the dinner given at 
the Reform Club before the sailing of the Baltic flect. It seemed 
even then a most singular way of commencing hostilities for an 
Admiral to boast that he would declare war, and for the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to give his free consent to the proceeding. 
When one of the Ministers present was taken to task in the Louse 
of Commons, and replied by a sneer at his accuser as ‘‘ the 
honourable and reverend gentleman,” the strange effect of the 
banquet was considerably heightened. Such incidents as 
these are eminently characteristic, and show what was the 
state of public feeling when the Crimean war began. ‘There are 
other things again which are chiefly valuable as bearing upon 
questions now before the public. ‘The discussions which have 
lately taken place in the Ilouse of Lords during the progress of 
Lord Selborne’s Bill give peculiar interest to some remarks made 
by the late Lord Derby in 1856. ‘ If,” he said, ‘‘ a choice were to be 
made between the dignity of this House and the proper discharge 
of its judicial functions to the country, I should have no hesita- 
tion in preferring the latter.” And he forestalled Lord Salisbury’s 
motion by adding, ** Among the remedies which have been proposed, 
is the admission of the Judges to sit with your Lordships when you 
meet in a judicial capacity. I am in favour of this suggestion, 
and I think that the Judges should be allowed tospeak and vote on 
judicial matters.” In like manner, the spectacle of that vast open 
space, which for some time past has stretched from ‘Temple Bar 
to Clement’s Inn, may give further point to the statement that, 
in 1862, ** the necessity that existed for the erection of new Law 


Courts had long been felt.” ‘That is only eleven years ago, and | 


he would be a bold prophet who should predict that in eleven 
years more there would be anything done beyond laying the 
foundations. 

With the greater events of the time Mr. Nassau Molesworth 
deals in a becoming spirit. His account of the Crimean war is 
concise, but clear, and he brings out in successive touches the 
glories and the disasters of that campaign. ‘The Hyde Park Riots, 
which were inspired by Lord Robert Grosvenor’s Sunday Trading 
Bill, may perhaps seem insignificant, when compared with the 
later attack on the railings, with which Mr. Beales’ name will 
always be associated. ‘The question of Life Peerages, raised by the 
creation of Lord Wensleydale, the debates on the Divorce Bill, the 
scheme for purifying the Thames by relieving it of the main drain- 
age of the Metropolis, the difference between Lords and Commons 
on the subject of the Paper Duties, the bursting of the Sheffield 
reservoir, are some of the prominent facts in the period covered by 
this volume. It may sometimes surprise us to find that a really grea 
change in our system, one which took place in our own lifetime, 
and the effects of which we could not fail to notice, was so much 
more recent than we should have imagined. We have become so 
thoroughly accustomed to the new state of things, that we think 
we could not have lived under any other system. An instance of 
this may be found in the passing of the Bill for metropolitan 
main drainage, which took place in 1858. It is difficult to realise 
that so short a time ago the whole sewage of London was poured 
into the Thames, while not long before that a good deal of the 
drinking-water of the capital was drawn from the same part of the 
river. Again, we should have thought that it was further back 
than 1867 when the inquiry into the Sheffield ‘rade Unions was 
held, and when a witness, after fainting in the middle of his evidence, 
confessed how he and another had been put up to murder a fellow- 
workmen. In all these matters Mr, Nassau Molesworth’s book is 
indispensable to those who would have more than a general recol- 
lection of the events of their time, who would have those events 
mapped out before their minds in regular order. For this purpose 
there may be some advantage in the minuteness of detail and the 
prevalence of quotation which, as we have said, detract from the 
literary merit of the book; and the author has perhaps, of his own 
accord, been ready to sacrifice elegance to usefuluess. If so, we 
who have profited by his labours ought not to quarrel with his 
choice, 
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space is given to matters of merely temporary interest. We.can | 
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THORNICROFI’S MODEL.* 
Iv is curious to note the different strata of intellectual life indicated 
by the romances of particular periods of national history, We 
forget who it is who has said that ‘The fables of a nation are 
amongst its greatest facts,” but there is point in the epigram 
For the novelist is, or rather may be, the truc representative men 
of his age. Any way, it is interesting at this moment to trace 
how what we may term the didactic novels of twenty or fifty 
years ago have been succeeded by something far more hearly 
approaching Greek unconsciousness. In place of the struggle 
whether some one passion should prove master of the may or 
the man master of himself, we now often have life in its simpler 
aspects, in its mixture of good and evil; and Art once more hag 
assumed a prominent, in some cases dominant, place in our better 
works of fiction. We say better advisedly, as quite distinct from 
best, for the highest art in fiction will still be occupied with the 
deeper problems of human life, with the mystery of pain, aud the 
complex threads which form the strange woof and warp of 
human weakness and human greatness of aspiration and of 
failure. But on the next level—one far from the lowest— 
where the ordinary novel-reader was wont to encounter Only one 
phase of life played out with infinite small variations, till all but 
the veriest novice knew beforehand how the misunderstanding 
must end, and was at least sure that the last chapter of the third 
volume would find hero and heroine ‘living happy ever after,” 
ve have now at least exchanged the jargon of the drawing-room 
for that of the studio or the counting-house, and anyone has only 
to compare a few such novels as Alcestis, Only Eve, A Novel with 
Two Ileroes, or the one before us, with a score which will at once 
suggest themselves, to see how considerably we are the gainers, 
After all, the interest of a man’s life‘lies very much in his work, 
‘The happiness of his life may be made or marred by a woman; 
probably, as a rule, it often is. Pygmalion is still unsatisfied 
while his statue lacks the living breath, but life has interests out- 
side happiness and outside misery too, and to bring us face to 
face with these interests in spheres other than our own is worthy 
work on the part of the novelist, and really widens the sympa- 
thies, and consequently the life of the reader, as no mere romance 
is capable of doing. But we have lingered too long before coming 
to the subject which has suggested these thoughts. The book 
before us is a clever, readable work, with a few glaring defects 
and some improbabilities, but full of interest wherever the writer 
deals with artistic details. ‘The two first volumes are decidedly 
the best, though we may safely predict no one will lay the story 
down without finishing the third, which, by the way, contains 
a sketch of the MacScumbles, which is among the finest in the 
book. ‘The plan of the story is well arranged, and can be sufli- 
ciently indicated without in any way destroying the reader's 
furtherinterest. ‘Thornicroft, a rising young artist, with an honest 
desire to do good work, never so really happy as when painting, 
finds his finest conceptions spoiled by the wretched models with 
whom hitherto he has had to be content. We are introduced to 
him while at work, endeavouring to transfer to his canvas the 


picture present to his mind, which was this :— 








“‘Tphigenia robed in saffron, standing by the altar ready crowned for 
death—standing, as it were, alon serried ranges of shields anda 
thorny hedge of bristling spea ing arou behind her, showed 
she was hemmed in by hard, cruel itient men, who thought it right 
she should die. From these her ey » turned away to the masts of 





narrow strait below, one or two of which were just 
visible in one corner. The foreground was a fragment of ‘ Diana’s 
rs all bruised and crushed by the armed 
»maiden die— t flower of her young 
t in Calchas, 
vas seen on the 





the fleet in 
( 


flowery mead,’ with the fl 
t who had come to se¢ 
m to be crushed 
from a feeling of repulsion—only 
left side, and tho point of a sharp rd, 
But where was he to find an Iphigenia? To understand 
Thornicroft’s subsequent conduct, we must remember that he isa 
man courageous in the presence of external danger, ‘‘ weak and 
cowardly in the presence of danger from within,” and that he 
belonged to the number of those whom George Eliot has delineated 
with unerring hand when she makes Romola say of ‘Tito, ‘ There 
was a man to whom I was very near, so that I could see a great 
deal of his life, who made almost every one fond of him, for he 
was young, and clever, and beautiful, and his manners to all were 
gentle and kind. I believe, when I first knew him, he never 
thought of anything cruel or base. But because he tried to slip 
away from everything that was unpleasant, and cared for nothing 
else so much as his own safety, he came at last to commit some 
yf the basest deeds,—such as make men infamous.” ‘Twenty 
times in the course of reading this story, this passage 
crossed our minds, as possibly it crossed the writer’s also; but 











life was so so 

















| * Thornicroft's Model. By Averil Beaumont, London: Chapman and Hall, 1873. 
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this is 8 story of the conventional life of the nineteenth 
i J 


century, and the lights and shadows are not those of Rembrandt, 
but of Phillips. Leaning over a book and devouring its con- 
tents, in & second-hand bookshop in Chapel Street, is the girl 
destined to be Thornicroft’s ‘ Iphigenia.” She is exceedingly well 
drawn, and 80 is the whole history of Thornicroft’s relations with 
her, until the hour that he asks her to be his wife, and she, ** pushing 
his face just far enough from her own to look into his eyes, and 
fall of sadness, Says, ‘You are doing it out of pity, because 
you know my home is not happy, and I am such a fool, and I 
Jove you so much, that 1 can’t help letting you do it.” With the 
contrast between the humble home, the vulgar mother, and the 
coarse gurroundings, and the dinner at the Dartmores to which 
Thornicroft hurries, only just in time, and where he is once more 
emphatically at home among a picked set of men and women, 
the wittiest barrister in London, the poet of the time, the adven- 
turous traveller, with the wives and daughters pretty, witty, 


agreeable, and well-dressed,—all is admirably described, and no 


whit overdrawn. 
Our interest in Thornicroft’s work increases, and we watch the 


progress of the ‘ Althea ” till all the horror, piled up to agony- 
point by the s¢ nsation-school, pales before the creepy feeling with 
which we see Mrs. Morris, the mother-in-law, enter the momen- 
tarily deserted studio with that duster, and know that the paint 
is still wet ! Even at this crisis we see, what the writer has pointed 
out throughout, how far Helen’s meek deference and obedience 
was fatal to the love of a man like Thornicroft. When the 
moment came when he must declare his marriage, and by 
declaring it cut himself off for a time at least from much 
be has found so pleasant hitherto, he shrinks back, and Helen 
suffers ; he will first paint a picture which shall establish his fame, 
and give him the right in social opinion to take his own way. In 
a word, the world shall not be able to do without him before he 
yentures to break any of its chains. ‘** The world forgetting,’ ” 
says the writer, is a sublime and enviable condition of mind. 
«\‘ By the world forgot,’—well, that is a state one likes to have a 
choice about.” Meantime, iike all men tortured with a double 
self, Thornicroft grows irritable, and Helen bears all, but too 
patiently. Then, as so often in real life, an entirely fresh set of 
faces comes upon the scene, and each day takes a different colouring. 

With one of the principal characters in her book we think the 
author has been singularly unfortunate. Captain Almeric Robert 
Powerscourt Wymondham, ‘ cadet of a noble house,” is an im- 
Snobbism has a wide margin, but there are forms 
of it impossible to men of gentle birth. Arrogant self-distrust lies 
far oftener at its roots than arrogant self-esteem. ‘The younger 
son of any noble house, certainly of such an one as Captain 
Almeric claimed to represent, could not consider himself demeaned 
by marrying the daughter of a member of the Supreme Court 
of Bengal, the grand-daughter and adopted child of a rich 
baronet, third of the name, of good estate, and honorably known. 
Nor would he, under any circumstances that we can conceive, 
write a letter to ask permission ‘‘ to pay his addresses” to the 
young lady in question ; or, when she gives pence to a boy with a 
monkey, exclaim, ‘‘ Is it possible that you actually—you, a lady— 
can bring yourself to carry that dirty, common-looking money in 
your pocket” ? No, we must set down Captain Wymondham as 
afailure; heis not even acaricature. However, though an impor- 
tant personage in the story, he has no large part to play, so that 
we are not often bored with his presence. ‘The entire second 
volume is filled with the description of a six months’ tour, under- 
taken by Sir Willoughby Markham and his party, including 
Thornicroft, and is charming. ‘The story of Sir Willoughby and 
the priest in the Coliseum would almost alone make the book worth 


possible snob. 


reading. And how well one knows all the regular table d’hét 
guests. Here is a bit of description of a German seated next 


Winifred, one of the girls of the party :— 









“ However ll or however enormous these Germans are, they all 
have sent tal ls, and pine for some one to whose name they can 
tack a diminutive, and who will take an interest in their mental 
developr H ‘ribed to her the growth of his understanding, 
and what yr it now; and if painstaking study of his 
temples and antiquities would do it, be sure he would hereafter 
be the luminary of many a Kriinzchen in the Vaterland. He had saved 
Up a small give his soul this pleasure, and told her all the 
stag 3 of t | ing with quaint natural touches, and many mis- 
£ivings that there was something wrong in having such unmitigated 
enjoyment. H 1 had a grandfather, a like-minded man to himself, 
who, living as far } th as Memel, resolved in his youth to see Rome, 
and ways and means not being forthcoming, went thither on foot. When 
at last, foot nd weary, he reached a point where the long-yearned- 
for tower v l turned back, saying ‘Der Mensch muss sich 


, toiled back to his Northern home. 





| character ? 


Was it not a fine 


Now I could not have done that,—no, not to save my life. 
And now, I have not only seen Rome, but Athens also.’” . 
And to Athens also our party proceeded. ‘The events of the last 
few years have given only a too sad vraisemblance to their 
adventures there, which are certainly splendidly told. Thorni- 
croft’s physical courage and mental cowardice come out in full 
relief, and before we have done with him, we have alternately 
echoed the admiration of his friends and the opinion of Mac 
Scumble, his fellow-artist, ‘God forgive you, Thornicroft! If 
that be true, I must say I should not like to know many such 
rascals as you are.” 

We cannot dwell on the improbable elements in the story with- 
out telling the whole, which would be scarcely fair. Difficulties, 
natural, social, and legal, are got over with a surprising amount of 
ease, hardly compatible with the stern realities of actual life; but 
there is enough of genuine interest in the book to cover deficien- 
cies such as these, which, with a very little more care, might 
have been wholly avoided. If the author will give us more scenes 
like those in Athens, more lifelike sketches like the MacScumbles, 
we shall hail her next work as a probable fresh pleasure for an idle 
hour. 
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Sermons preached for the most part in Ireland. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. (Macmillan.)—It is a notable 
characteristic of these sermons, not unconnected, it may be, with the 
present position of the Church in Ireland, that they stand almost wholly 
They are thoughtful, earnest, admirable 








aloof from theology proper. 
in point of literary skill, and not unfrequently rising to an eloquence 
which charms, if it doos not carry us away, but they are not 
the words of a teacher; they are far away from all the “ burning 
questions” of the day; and beyond very sweet, persuasive words 
in matters which concern the moral and spiritual life, and very 
sober and cautious counsels where there is any question of differences 
ecclesiastical or theological, they do not attempt to go. We see, for 
instance, the text, “ Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness,” Laud’s 
favourite text, as our readers will remember, and we expect to find some- 
thing about Ritualism, which is trying the hearts of our Irish brethron, 
though not with anything like the power with which it is trying ours. 
How safe and how useless is such an utterance as the following !— 
“ May those who here [the sermon was preached at the re-opening of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral] or elsewhere minister for her in the Word and 
Sacraments have ever printed in their remembrance what a witness sho 
is called to bear, 
the of those 


would pare away the truth.” 





seomingly the most opposite, 
the too /ittle of those 
of these 





and that 


rl 


lay, who 


’ 
would ove 
And then each 


proved, but in words of that general kind whic 


too much who 
is separately re- 


h touch nobody, because, 








The Romanist or quasi- 


in his own sense, everybody accepts them. 


Romanist has, of course, his sense in which he can-.say that he would 
between the redeemed soul and 
the 


the 


have “nocreature or system to come 
justifying Lord ;” most advanced of 
allow that he Word of God by 


human standards, and only allowed so much as will conform itself 


and only 


“ tried 


its redeeming, 
rationalists would 
to these.” We take another sermon, preached on All Saints’ Day, 
‘The 


s0n1¢e 


number,” 


on the text of 
We look for 
multitude, something bearing on the 


great multitude which no man could 
of what is meant by this 
daily question of the destiny of 
3ut the Archbishop has nothing more to tell us than that the 


earth is very large and populous, 


exposition great 


man. 
multitude will be great because the 
and has lasted for many generations. “ They may be few hore or few 
there, but let them all be gathered into one—all that have departed in 
the true faith of this holy name—from the first that fell asleep in Jesus 

rather, from righteous 
Abel to him, the last that shall hardly have breathed out his latest 
sigh before the trump of the Archangel that recalls to that life 
had searcely forsaken, and they will constitute this innumer- 


almost as soon as they quitted the earth, or 


him 


.2 9 9 
which he 


able company, for indeed God would not be satisfied with less.” Sut if 
the few make a great multitude, what of the m my,“ the mountains of 
chaff which shall thus have been for ever winnowed from the barn- 





Dr. Trench pa by the question, as if it were not 


of faithful hearts. 


floor of the Lord”? 


yusanid The preacher is seen 


an absolute torture to th 
to the 


from above,” preached on the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s birth, at 





best advantage in sermons like that entitled “ Every good gift 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

History of the Royal Artillery. By Captain F. Duncan, M.A. Vol. E. 
To the Peace of 1783. (John Murray.)—“ The Royal Regiment of 
Artillery” had its first beginning in the year 1716. The 
suggested its creation was the Duke of Marlborough, and the occasion 

vn of the art hich had occurred in the 


ur. It con 


man who 





was the shameful break-do illery wh 
Jacobite 
without any staff, and was maintained 


Why does not some 


campaign of the preceding ye: isted of two companies 
at an annual expense of £4,891, 
it for a return to arrange- 
first captain Albert 


scribed by himself in a diary of 


military economist 


cheap ? Its 
i 


ery 0 


so blissfully was Borgard, a 





men 
ldier of 


Idier of fortune, whose services, as d 
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enki 


1 died a Franciscan,” Ho 
ever, we cannot go on quoting stor f which there i lee 
> z Here is an endles 
supply. One more must suffice. It is told of a cert uin Dr. Ken; — 
‘ . P 7 . F 1 . + 4 ° ee » ACnrick 
which was taken that year from the Swedes. In this service he remained | man held in high regard for sanctity :—“One day he mis . 


the simplest and most unpretending kind, were sufficiently varied.- Ho | society of Jesus, but he took the cord an 
Yi > 





began his military life in the service of the King of Denmark, in the 





year 1675, and was present at the siege of Wismar, in Mecklenburg, 


a 


je a aN: ‘ a a ates 4 : ‘ cag : S d his hat 

some thirteen years, fighting chiefly with Swedes, but in 1603 having | from the sacristy, and rushing into Plunket Street, adjacent—_# tea 
q A. ; A x t, Adjacent—the Mon. 

in In the act of 


a turn with the Turks before Vienna. Then he fought for the King | mouth Street of Dublin—he detected a wi 





lisposing of 
i ly-witted 


us to get rid of it, then” «] 


[ was only 


of Prussia against the French, and against the Turks again; and | it. ‘I only wanted it as a relic of your reverence,’ said the re 
then “entered as Firomaster into the English Artillery,” where he | culprit. ‘You seem ve . . 





continued for all but sixty years, dying in 1751 at the age of ninety- | asking the value of it,’ replied the female, 
two. Here his chiefs 
Spain. The history of the regiment thus started, Captain Duncan | written. The style is often | 
st 


unshaken 


n Self-posseg. 
call it wel] 





ices were during the War of Succession in | sion.” The book is certainly amusing, 
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y and a half in a most inter 








traces it for the next cent ing narrative, | incorrect. There are some discreditable blunders ir 









not the less interesting because more than once it takes us into bye- | Bull ‘Ccni Domine,’ to whi is also made at 30.” A 
- 3 t 
places of history do not commonly find ourselves. 30 it appears as * ( ind in the not ther Bull ig 





an event which, as having little im- scribed as the Brief “ Doi 
pass over ra I lich it is well , aittan) lac 
} ‘ S ext Motto« $ fo? Monuments, 07 Epitap s selected for Sti ly or Ap lication, 


itos it. | By F, and M. A. Palliser. (Murray.)—A book of this kind ought to by 


instance, is the sieg 
portance, the historiar 





worth while to rea 














: se Nae yf: “ arr . 
was, ¢ e says, “a Sebastopol in miniature, though it didn li | . } d 
It was, as h J po I “a though it did not last | ,o54 all through, to contain nothing but what very fine and perfectly 
early so long as the famous siege, extending to about eight weeks : ‘ ++ : Pye, 
nearly so long ve — a Clght W * | appropriate. Now, it is not too much to say that one-half of +; 
“TT xxpenditure of at nition was 500 barrels « vder, 17 thes ° ' cis — 
The expenditure of ammunition was 1,5 1 powder, 17,000 | —jumo is rubbish, or what we id eehite me ns 
shot, a 2,000 shell.” The share of the Artillery in the gre: : : 
snot, nd 12, ; 73 : cae nw great good intentio : and tl ol t I luing | L very 
defence of Gibr r—and a most important share it was—and the ser- be. s4 8 * 4 14 1 
: portion is quite inappropriate,—all the vy l t 
vices of tho res t American Wa Independence supply of the dying are so. Pope, { nstance, is twice quoted, and 
} nhi + fo ft } { ‘ tasn . ] y: . 1 » 2a 
he subjects of n es chapters, Capta Duncan has il : s : ? ] 
‘ ibject : : J . ‘ quotations is quite out of place. How could the lin 
interrod some curious details of official management, for which “The world recedes! i 
indeed he does not seem to entertain an enth tic admiration ” n 7 
I 





One strange practice ; the custom o ing on the regimental rolls 





dummies, whose pay went for various purpos which the Board of 











Ordnance did not think ] * to state explicitly.” muster- a 
: i a3 , | bo with any } on t ? OFP ’s real . 
roll of each company there was a dummy whose pay we1 Widows ete ‘ nae ais 
“ % a : : ed = . epitaph there mention: o1 well-kn 1 one, on tho son 
Fund; another p2r company, for what was called the Non-effective | . : opie ‘ 
. . iti ‘ “ Secretary Craggs, is given in this very feeble form :— 
Fund; and a third, whose pay went to remunerate the piper.” “In . . o 
s P z net ~ ‘A duteous 1 lies buried her 
short, of 1,088 matrosses 10 less than 115 had Who fr widowed m™ sé 
no existence.” Of more modern W h we think N TI ——s 1 to flow on rr 
° ° 4 . 7 . 1.°.1 , she beheld ir ) id 
the writer quite right ten ) Way In which the ‘ , : : : 
4} , One of the prettiest things in t M Proctor's id 





two services of the id the Artillery are officered from Wool- 
‘ + M4 is A -aly t tte or ; + « ; 
"3 aro offered to | *Dis is scarcely fitted for an epitaph, igh pa it might be easily I 





wich. The plan is that issions in the E 














those who come out at the up] part of the final list, and commissions | “4? pe 
in the Artille those w nes stand in |] r places, Zheo- ele 
vetically, the Engineers ought to get all the cleverest men; practically 1e gy 
they do not, the results of r-work trials being corrected by actual 

life, but of cour they do tl » than their ne 

Trish Wits and Worthies uding Dr. La 1, his Lifeand Times. \ 

sy W. J. FitzPatrick, LL.D. Duffy.)—Dr. Lanigan was the auth ' A 
of a work on the Church History of [veland, which is favourably known Ai 
to students of ecclesiastical history le learni 9 vhose Principles of Animal M es. By t Rev. § | Haughton, AI 
life was worthy of some record. hands, wide F.R.S. Longmans, )—One t mottos n Professor ; 
opened as they are to gra su ts, it afford Haughton’s title-page shows the standing- it l he regards B 
plenty of material f r n Lanigan. then hi ubject :— "Fax: ravra cod Ts Li , i¢ TEX INUMT. 
cians acniive ae taal vee - Kish Dolies rhe doctrine of final causes has | rewha t ously treated » 
is aan 1 i i © tine deli dl Gite, cen te eo at | ups in reaction from the ve attention sh was paid B 
accounting for this fact, ** Maynooth College for the educati n of Trish to it by the philosophers of the | vontury. We own to feeling great > 


Ci 
priests had not been establi 1 till the vear 1798. ininatl i pleasure in seeing a man of genun t tt suts (and the ' C 
ae , uin and extent of Professor Haug : Ize, no one, we : 


pleted, he was appointed Professor of Hebr 





vr, and D 
nt 1s far F: 


stion) taking up t t is of a D 10 Contris 








the University of Pavia. On the approach of 








company with other pr ssors, fled pre¢ 
: . ° loa] . . too elaborate for us to attempt to sé rtl ) imns One ol F 
in an almost pennliess idition to Ireland. Unfortunately, a , . , : ’ R - - F 
- ‘ : . a . » most interesting and 1 rkable illustrations is that derived from : 
suspicion of Jansenism attached to 1 t his friendship | ° . 1 F 
: the processes ol! station ] turit “T ; P _— G: 





with Scipio Ricci, Bishop Pistoia, under whose auspices a certain 


























schismatically iz ld. This barred t ly to pre- | G 

ie ae a isc] must be regarded I rkab 4 

ferment in his (¢ 1 prevented his acceptance _ oe 11 G 

2 . . t t 1 et inst t the { 1 ; 

ship in the new] ( } Maynoot Dr. Lar n apnea 1atter { : t ] a 
xd to uv } ‘Je. and -_ >to voluntar 

on this occasior ive b h grea t. At last he obtained | * sitted to arden mages haaah pee H 
; ses : sd : ! lk rangement t ity , byious, and or 

the post of assistant-lib to the Royal Dublin Society. In this |’ acta nahoetaiess greene Hi 

i , . a ich, by the way, the P . founds a st 1 t against the | 

capacity he was set to su xs as translating “ Essays on riculture a Ways’ a i rgu t against the i 

isa of ) sthaties in abonr.: nil na. t , x » adaptatiorz : 

from the German,” and * E son Fisheries from the French,” and “An | darmncreasaee ee ne ~~ ee ee - ne > 

Essay on the Practical History of Sheep in Spai O own ecesunt | O° Se So se act os ere former being K 

: i , F a ha fonra } ‘ ‘tas oP. the lantat wing c 

he employed himself wi more congenial tasks, applying himself to ~*~" ~~ 7 iiss alee aot : . ons adaptation Same 7 

’ i notable from t is produced, , 











Celtic literature, &c., and to the work of collecting mats s fi L 

terine le d 

Slee a okt Se or ee waa | uterine muscle « t ‘ ’ 

history. His gray that his great labours broke do t descr gh ge y L 

powers of his mind. Nothing is more likely, though if the following sia ies st topape Poccind rile ta dni igeditetcg a: - 

personal sketch nota ira. t re ; ive been ot r causes at inn b ] l by t i } We witness t u 
f tucla 4 he a 

work. “T knew Lanigai ] sr life.—a er . wall-faced, over-er n uctivi ie@ ola oy t : 

mass of antiquarian eruli ved on his course as if he had | "Ure period, a deinit ’ scoala M 

’ , . 

hi : th untul the tua \ \ M 

fins. I saw h it mor ] Lent t 1? hab] nv I 7 

other Christian could d luring the whole seven cs, Cod, |’ ‘ sca. tei — N 

R ; ; 

Ie haddoc] ] ] +4) . 1ust be singularly « t l 1 O 

ecls, haddock, s q \ i t l 3 te ta mustard, vinegar, . 0 
, : { sar evid . ) ( ’ 

oil, and soy ui t 3 t throu t rate f uw 

; ~~ . ; ‘ 1 foreseen b T: f ? 

hundredweight an how I rt , ‘umstances ; death at t ti : Ai ‘ i 

° 1 ‘ ‘ . dent and scier e reader, bi i something 
age of seventy cannot b ire aga t intellectual pm nits. ‘ t an ntl rea r, 1 nh 1ea 1 5 ; 
even thouch his mental i al 1 lite Aviad tice rth getting from its pages. ; 


figure of Dr. Lanigan iped a number of other personages, The First Book of Pope's Homer's 1 ; te » Latin Elegiacs. f 
the Hon. G. Denman. Dei ) l Bel It isi yrtant to note 





chiefly ecclesiastical, w were, doubt 2, SO vy persecuted. but con- 
trived to be jolly neverthe! There is Dr. Ke , for instance, the the full title of this book. Outside t lescription runs thus, “ Homers 


R 
§ 
8 
1, Book L, translated into Latin Ele i Mr. Denman $s 
§ 
8 





“Trish Massillon,” an « tical Sheridan, of whose wit and 200K int 
ld. “ You were onee a Jesuit.” knows what he is about far too well to attempt any ich work. It is 


‘ope’s Homer's Tliad, not Homer's iad, that has rendered, and no 


impecunidsity manv interestinz tales are to 








he said to a priest who | left that Society. “Judas was also in the | £ 
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further liability. 
These shares constitute : 


£50,000 yearly), and, in addition to 





their preferred dividend of 10 per cent., are entitled to a pro rdta proportion of such su 
vemain after a similar dividend shall have been paid upon the Ordinary Share Capital of £110,000. 


£5 per share one month after allotment ; £5 per share three month 
g £3 will be called up as may be required, after which there will ps; 


Out of the Capital of the Company (£350,000), £110,000, in 5,500 Ordinary Shares, will be issued as fully paid up, in part p: 


purchase-money of the prope 
of £160,000 has been guaranteed. 


rty, and of the remaining £240,000 (being the present issue of 12,000 Preference Share 











DIRECTORS, 
The Hon. C. WENTWORTH FITZWILLIAM, M.P., Chairman of the Vancouver Coal Company. 
Sir FREDERICK M. WILLIAMS, Bart., M.P., Goonvrea, Perranarworthal. 
Admiral W. W. HORNBY, Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 
EK. TEMPERLEY GOURLEY, Esq., M.P., Sunderland. 
CHARLES RATCLIFFE, Esq., Junior Carlton Club. 
Lieutenant-Colonel TREVENEN HOLLAND, C.B., Chairmain of the Coal Consumers’ Association. 
S. ISAAC, Esq., 31 Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, W. 
GEORGE WHIFFIN, Esq., Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
BANKERS. 
Lonpon—Messrs. BROWN, JANSON, and CO., Abchurch Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 
LeEps—Messrs. W. WILLIAMS, BROWN, and CO. 
Hv, HALtrax, SHEFFIELD, and DoncasteER—The LONDON and YORKSHIRE BANK (Limited). 
Avupitrors—Messrs. J. WADDELL and CO., Mansion House Chambers, 12 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Soricrrors—Messrs, W. TATHAM and SON, 17 Old Broad Street, E.C, 


BROKERS 





Messrs. LINDOW and KING, 10 Warnford Court, E.C. 


SECRETARY (pro tem.)—Mr. AUGUSTUS WINTER. 
Orrices—8 OLD JEWRY, E.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purchase, working, and 
development of the well-known Shariston Collieries, near Wakefield, 
the nett profits of which at the present time are at the rate of over 
£50,000 yearly, and may, by a comparatively small addition to the 
existing works, be fully doubled. 

It is now universally admitted that for the future no investment 
affords the prospect of greater returns than a judiciously selected coal 
property. The quantity of coal remaining at reasonably workable 
depths in Great Britain has now been greatly reduced, as may be readily 
seen by the following extract from the Report of the Coal Commissioners 
issued in 1871:—* In the natural order of events the best and most 
accessible coal is that which is the first to be worked, and nearly all 
the coal which has hitherto been raised in this country has been taken 
from the most valuable seams, many of which have in consequence 
suffered great diminution.” 

In the present case the Company obtains possession of a property 
which in all the essential features of a valuable and permanent Colliery 
vill compare favourably with any in the kingdom. 


1, It is held under a lease for the exceptionally long period of 999 
years, and at low royalties averaging a little over 6d. per ton. 


bo 


. Its mineral rights extend over 1,182 acres for all coal, ironstone, 
and other minerals, except as to one seam of coal (the Stanley 
Main), which extends to 882 acres only. 





3. Its coal is of high repute both for steam and household purposes, 
whilst its slack is suitable for coking, as well as for the 
manufacture of compressed fuel. The quality of the coal is 
best proved by the fact that the average price obtained for it 
is, at the present time, ls to 2s per ton higher than that 
realised by other collieries in the district. 





4, The works, plant, an are of the most modern and 


improved descript 











5. It is to be observed that the Sharlston Collieries require no time, 

i velopment, but are in full working 
order, and yet have x of the coal untouched, the seams 
already opened upon capable of producing 15,500,000 


tons, while the celebrated “Silkstone 


expense, or risk for th 





and other seams which 


Que NEW SHARLSTON COLLIERIES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


it the LIST of APPLICATIONS for SHARES will be CLOSED on TUESDAY, tho 28th inst., for London, 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN th 
and WEDNESDAY, the 29th, for the Country. 


underlie the property may be estimated to produco as much 
again when taken into working. 





6. The outlay for works, &c., exclusive 
rights, has been judiciously made, and acei 
reasonable estimate, based upon the present prices of materials 
and labour, the various works and appliances could not be 
executed and purchased for a less sum than from £160,000 to 
£170,000, independently of the length of time (probably five 
or six years) that would otherwise be required for opening out 
the Collieries. 


f the sum paid for mineral 


rding to any 


All other technical particulars relating to the Collieries will be learned 
from the appendix, containing the statements of the engineers em- 
ployed to examine the property; but the Directors believe that the 
foregoing summary fairly represents the chief features upon which its 
value depends. 

The reason of the Sharlston Collieries having come into the market 
is, that two of the principal owners have recently died. 

The present issue of £240,000 will not only provide sufficient funds 
for the purchase of the Collieries, but will also provide a working capital 
of £75,000, available for the conduct of the business, and the further 
development of the property. 











The Preference Shares are entitled to rata participation in such 
surplus profits, and it may be therefore uticipated that the 
dividend actually declared on these shares will be at a considerably 
higher rate than 10 per cent. An output of 5,770 tons weekly at the 
profits now realised (nearly 7s. per ton) would, for example, yield a 
yearly dividend of 27 per cent. upon the Preference Shares. 

It will be seen from the Prospectus that the le of the financial 
arrangements are plainly set forth, and the Directors have confider 
in inviting subscriptions to an enterprise which they believe will bear 
the most rigid investigation, and which they are assured will prove 4 
sound and remunerative investment. 


wonably 









} 





Applications, together with the deposits, may be forwarded 


3 etary of the Company. 


the Bankers, the Brokers, or the Seer 
no allotment be made, the deposits will be immediately returne 


full. 








By order, AUGUSTUS WINTER, Secretary (pro tem.) 
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CITY OF OTTAWA 


THE CAPITAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


SIX PER CENT. STERLING LOAN, 


Both Principal and Interest are secured by a Special Rate leviable on the whole of the Assessable Property of the City 


Issue of £120,000 Sterling Loan in Bonds to Bearer, of £100, £200, and £500 each, 
REDEEMABLE AT PAR IN GOLD, IN LONDON, ON THE 1st OF NOVEMBER, 1893. 


Interest payable in Gold in London, at the Banking House of Messrs. Grant Brothers and (o., Half-yearly, on 1st May and 1st 
November in each year, by Coupons annexed. 


ISSUE PRICE:—£102 PER CENT. 
Reckoning Discount for prepayment, the Net Price is reduced to about £101 7s 6d per Cent. 








Messrs. GRANT BROTHERS and CO., the Bankers and Agents in | It will be seen from the foregoing that the total value of the property 
Europe t ( ration of the City of Ottawa, the Capital of the | in the City has increased 70 per cent. during the last five years, and is 
Dominion of ‘ a, are prepared to receive applications for £120,000 — still yearly advancing, the increase of the year 1873 over the previous 
Debentur f the City of Ottawa, created under the authority of year being upwards of 1,600,000 dollars, 

t l iid Corporation, passed 16th September, 1873, such : . ; P P 

By-law being under the authority of a Statute of the Legislature Default in payment of any instalment when due will render all 
of the Provir f Ontario, 36 Vic., cap. 18, the same having also received previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

the assent of the Municipal Electors, as provided by the said Act. 


Serip Certificates to bearer will be issued against Allotment Letters 
inly to establish a system of Drainage in the ®nd Receipts for Deposit, and will be exchanged for the Bonds when all 
r Municipal purposes, as enumerated at length in the the payments are completed. 
1 By-law, and certified by the Corporation under the 


ne : : - Copies of the By-law, creating the Debentures now for Subscription, 
r existing Public Debt of the Corporation : oe . 3 : ] 


and of the last published accounts of the Corporation of the City of 








t balance of 79,460 dollars owing locally), being ‘ i , 
the Water , for 500.000 ~_ . ours t £1 fy terling 'S Ottawa for the year ending 3lst December, 1872, may be inspected at 
ee = pie SEY re Ce ee a the Offices of Messrs. West and KING, Solicitor, 66 Cannon Street, E.C., 
i » 1is £102 per t yab l wsi— L, 
£ 1 Application Applications must be made in the annexed form, accompanied by the 
0 n Allotment deposit of £10 per cent, on the amount applied for. Should the amount 
2) on lst Decemb 1873. allotted not require the whole sum so paid, the surplus will be applied 
2) on Ist January, 1874. towards the payment of the amount due on allotment. 
22 on Ist February, 1874. . . , : : — 
; ruary, 18% In case no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned forthwith 
ia without deduction. 
£LiVZ 


pation of the instalments may be made in one Forms of Subscription may be obtained on application. 
t, under discount at the rate of £6 per cent. per The increasing favour with which well-secured Canadian Municipal 
Loans are regarded by English Investors, may be illustrated by the 
results of the under-mentioned Loans introduced by Messrs. GRANT 


3onds is payable Half-yearly, on tho Ist of May 
Bond payable Half-yearly, on the Ist of Ma; Brotuers and Co. 


*h year. The first Half-yearly Coupon, or £3 
lb me payable on the Ist May next. 7? itv of shee Six rr Ce Sterling ‘ "100 
pay ) 1872—City of Quebee Six per Cent. Sterling Loan, £100,000.— 


. , . ssued at 100 ‘escent quotation 107 to 109. 
yable on the Ist November, 1893, and for the ssoned of 300—quesent quetetion 590 








. Sinking Fund for the payment of the said Deben- 1873—City of Ottawa Six per Cent. Sterling (Waterworks) Loan, 
nd the interest to become due thereon, an equal £12,720.—Issued at 102—present quotation 108 to 110. 
tenths « ent on the dollar will, in addition to 1873—City of Quebec Six per Cent. Sterling Loan, £115,000,—Issued 
l, levied, and coll cted in each year upon all the at 102—present quotation 107 to 109, 
the City of Ottawa during the continuance of the 
any of them. 24 Lombard Street, E.C., London, 24th October, 1873. 
Both prir l 1 interest are payable in sterling money in London, 
at the Bar ¢ House of Messrs. Grant Broruers & Co., 24 Lombard 
: r y ' - 
Street, E.C,, London. DOMINION OF CANADA. 
The Bor Bearer, and are issued in denominations of £100, 
FE aay gordi CITY OF OTTAWA 
The R —_ c 2 f 3 f , _ a CAPITAL OF THE Domrston) 
1e Kt t orporation for the : year ending 31st 
ecem her 12749 = » hue thee She To on — oe 919) “aT ‘ , ry > hPa rry. a4 be Pe) Y ‘ rT 
December, City Auditors, amounted to 212,607 STX PER CENT. STERLING LOAN. 
“oars, £42 500 storling. ' 
Wis wal P a ee ee ee ee eee ISSUE OF £120,000 STERLING BONDS. 
was, accordir » last revised Assessment Rolls of the said City, — P 
§ 400.000 ; bout £1.680,000 sterling. To Messrs. Grant Brotrners & Co., 24 Lombard Strect, E.C., London. 
A : the Cite oO ‘ [ request that you will allot to me £ f the 
fol agg ed bove Loan, on which I enclose the required deposit of £1 r cent., 
tol g uuation of the } ty in the ¢ : yp 
YU { last tiv y ap} ty : 's 
It 1 and 
Ivey ’ 
In 1869 ¢ ] , feneh pro tv was... 1.962.955 Dollars V it Pr 
— 1870 pig ga te ~~ 8.087.858 — Name 
- 187 " _— wee «6,769,149 —_ Addr 
— 1872 ied ao a .. 66,828,347 — Dat 
— 1873 om ns _ 8.400.000 = 
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- a en 
INTERIM DIVIDEND DECLARED FOR HALF-YEAR ENDING 3lst AUGUST, 12 PER CENT. PER ANNUM Gg" 
TO WHICH SUBSCRIBERS WILL BE ENTITLED. Max 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR £60,000, IN 3,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH, 


OF THE 


BRIDGEFIELD AND VICTORIA SALT WORKS, | # 
LIMITED. ae 





COL! 
ae of FIV. 
Incorporated under the Limited Liability Acts, 1862 and 1867, by which the Liability of Shareholders is EXHII 
i ih = r . r two 
Limited to the amount of their Shares. or Matl 
For I 
— 





Net Prorits ror HAtF-YEAR ENDING 3lst AvGusT, AT THE RATE OF ABOUT 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM, illustra 
gain 
by A.S 

. 2 lar . e ‘ é : pectuse 
Price of Subscription, Par, £20 per £20 Share, Hon. S 


tional J 


Payable as follows:—£1 on Application; £4 on Allotment; £5 on 1st December, 1873; £5 on 1st January, 1874; 
£5 on Ist February, 1874; 


Or, at the option of Subscribers, the whole amount can bo paid up on Allotment, under Discount 


at Six per Cent. per Annum on such Prepayment. 


The Shares will be Transferred into the Name of each Subscriber free of Stamp Duty. 












































































Messrs G.S. HERBERT and SON are aut! to offer for public subscription Some idea of the extent of the salt trade can be formed by the flowing statistics 
3,000 shares of £20 each, being part of the share capital of the well-known Company which show indisputably its greetly increasing rack 
the Bridgefield and Victoria Salt Works, Limited. : fhe following table, showing the q f salt ex 1 the United 
. . “a . 5 KingJom, is extracted from the Officia unentary Blue Lovk, and shows the 
Subscribers will be entitled to the interim dividend declared for the half-y:ar | steady growth of the salt trade. F : . 
ending 3lst August, at the rate of 12 per cent. per annuin, which will be allowed a ‘ $ 
al > » ioned ™ . . 
above mentioned. } Total salt exported during. five years—1842 to 181 
The price of subscription is par £20 per £20 share, payable at the dates above | = = mint 1847 to 18 
stated. - — - 1852 to 18 
’ 2 , . - —_ — a 1857 to 1st 
The Bridgefi Works, Lia ited, was fo m« M 7 =a pore = 1862 to 18 
the purpose of he i rid efield Salt or * 1867 to 1871 
ie >  W | ° ‘ . | : ; ; y b Le sseoeee oe 
= tks and the \ age V ituated at |} Whilst the home consumption rtionate y larg an is estiinated that the 
incham, near N h, Che | tot antity of salt cent from the tire salt distr is ibout 1,500,000 tons 
It is unnece I e necessity of salt a of t primary | a 
articles of lif a r ring pur f 1ich purp ose it i ‘ ers will have the pr ft ing up for t in fall on any day 
exported in Jar ies A the ( ni 1d to ally W \, when an ins'a'ment falls I utit ‘ ite of six 
so an essential arti for « cal manufactures, for which jurpose itis | per cent num on the payments ma 
ively used, i y “ upou-Ty ne. | In the eveit of no allotmen eing made, t ce; returned in full 
n " | f of | f 
8 pa ulm ' ands of ] | | e ‘ ota, and 
g , and, 
i f w ge tort n 1 i es ed 
l ¢ yt l \ ' er cl he Co 
arly 3 Cc . iW s i warded in 
Hy : ~dhe Ge A ( vi v For 
Ww t , i se l N. GR 
1 sa Ww forwa Lch md i pectus Fenech 
I 
lie . M s G. 38. Herbert aud Son, 73 Old Broa I I GEOR 
I r N Che I I w I itially , ind fact the Of 
BIN . i} Tyne, ti ¢ iets OF | the ( ny being in a eratia rection, 
rcs M bi ry = I er t very L > OP} rtu V 3 ms 
1 va the 7 nnect t | “i 
- I t . » an 73 ( sroad sti E.C., London, Oct. 22, 1873 H 
' » b ’ ed | 
r. A por r.dze has also | 
V ings. The following is a list the D.rector O ( - 
full operation, and | DIRECTORS. 
I i fittings, and are now pro- Major-General F, O. SALUSBURY, ¢ ( 
t t th Gore, Esa 
f if yt s] \ | illiam Home, Es 
g tog 13s n Esq 
1 I le. | Octavius Ommanney, Esq., J.P. 
5 i. . a aig SOLICITORS—Messrs Thomas and Hollams, Mis ne, E.C., Loaden. 
\ itl i ler 
: AUDITORS 
sas ‘ D | Messrs Cooper Brothers and Co., 14 G treet, Man J London 
end for valf-year at t rate of 12 pei BANKERS 
tt f to have reached about 15 per cent per | The Consolidated Bank, Limited, 52 ‘I idneed e 8 E.c., London. 
Parr's Banking Company, Limi ed, Northwich, ¢ 
I Bridgefic and Viet is Works. Livi 13 Geo reet, Messrs Woods, Ord, Dryden, an castle- I 
M house, Lond Oct. 14, 1873. MANAGER AND SECI James B 
Ata g the 10th ins : OFFICES—13 George street, Mansion House, Lon E.C 
} 1 declaring a pay ( t} - 
the Company the rate of 12 } i er aunum, fr the half-year en ing 31 | 
August last. T) it tory |} f Com] y ild have admitte f a large FORM oO} APPLICA 
nd, the net prefits sh wing t 15 per t. per annum on the paid-up capital, | (To be retained by the Banke 
t he D ve th hemse ves 1 sma t i - —_ 
leaving the distri n ‘ l profits until the end of financial y« To Messrs G, S. Herbert and Son, 73 Old Broa L ; 
when a balat k rietors. GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your credit at the A Bank, Limited, the sav 
“JAMES BOWDEN, Secretary.” | of pounds, Leing £1 per share on my fr shares of £20 
; each of the Bri ‘getie'd and Victoria Salt Wo I re st 5 transfer to 
Subscribers will ! lt rim divicend above referrcd to, et rany less number of the said ept such 
yy onnection att tot v t | nz most t er, and to pay the bala:ce in respect cf su shar it s of you >> pectus, 
the firet chemical turi ; t T'vne, a nelu ¢ niues8t others. t ited 2Z2ud Uctwber, 1373. ; 
following . w firos j Nev Chemical Cor | ed (it Name 
Messs Christian Alibusen and Co, Limite Robert Fra Addr 
Felling Coal, nd Chemical Comy y, Limi Mess Thon role y) 
Co. ; the Was 1 Chemicel ¢ y , er Alkali Company; Me UE 1873 > 
Robert Imeary Co.; the &t Bede Chen.ical Company; Messrs Sheldon, Nixon, | DS QUALULE .,,..ceeercesessenerscersssnenees . enonqem 
and ( } 
The capital of the Company is 0,000, of which oniy £90,009 was, in the first ( (Addition to be signed by applicant desiring to pay up in full on allotment.) the al 
. es forwa) 





ntitling me to 
annum. 


i ‘ I i f 
instance, off red for subscription in 4,500 shares of £20 e 







ire to pay up my subscriptions in full 

The remaining capital of the Company will be i-sued from time to time as may be | discount on prepayment of the instalments « 
T \ time as may ve | di prepay 

required for the further extension of the Company's business and wurks. , BIQUALULE .ssseersceeserres 








Mes 
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Manel 
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DEBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER CENT 
EYLON COMPANY (Limited).— 
The Directors invite applications for Debentures 

to replace others falling due. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, F.C. 


JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
nces effected in all parts of the world, 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) 
JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, 


y Sec retaries. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 

negotiated and collected; money received on deposit 


For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
EC. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
DENNINGTON and CO.’S 

MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent, 
_PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
*uildings, London, E.C. 


‘ OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL ee 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMP: ANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 

Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders | 


becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway | 


Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 


64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. | 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NOVERNMENTS STOCK INVESIT- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
First Issue, £500,000 fully paid-up. 

The undoul 
Depositors is—A Capital of £500,000 invested in 
Foreign and Colonial Government Stock. The Invest 
ment of all Deposits in similar Stock by pee hase of 
same or making advances on Deposit of Bonds The 
inspection of the Securities quarterly by Aud litors and 
publishing their Certificate by Advertisement. 

NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE 

Particular atteution is requested to the plan a opted 
by this Company of issuing for deposits of two year 
and upwards Deposit Notes under the seal of the Com- 














pany, with Coupons attached for half-y« varly Interest of 
5} per cent. per annum for 5 years. 
5 me ‘ile —2 — andupwards. 


Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal :— 
3 per cent. t w the current Bank rate for three 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
5 per cent. for twelve months. 
Advances ma a >on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks 
A. W. RAY, Manager 


‘LICAN. LIFE INSURANCE 











COMLPAN Y.—Established in 1797 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster, 








Henry R Brand Es elot Holland 





Octavius E 

John Cor I 1 Lubbock, Bart., 

Henry F Srp. R.S. 

Charles d- | John ice rt Oxley, Esq 
hart, Esq ijamin Shaw, Esq. 





Kirkman D. Hodgson, 
Esq., M.P. 
This C mp 


Dudley Robert Smith, 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
any offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
tes of Premium, with Participation in 
thty per Cent. of the Prof 
10ut Participation in Profits 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 
~o | Without; With _, | Without With 
Age.| ‘Profits. | Profits. || 48° | Profits.| Profits. 











—_— | —_- 


0 40 


15 111 O|£115 0 £21810, £3 6 5 
20 11310) 119 3 50 40 9 410 7 
30 240 210 4 60 61 0 sts 
Rt BE RT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary 
G’\ROS SE A ND BL AC K W E L L, 


Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 
which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen :— 


Pp PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


(\APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Cpr ry 
C Paste and Curry Powder. 


TPIRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. Il. Jones 


and Co., Tirhoot. 
— JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles 
AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 


e warran ted made fi m Fresh Fruit and with Re- 
fined St § 


PPPARED SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 





ted security offered by this Company to | 


5 Naseem and INDIAN CARPETS, | _ E 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO. 


ek men ee 
QUARTERLY REy 
No. 276, is published THIS mane IEW, 


& CONTENTS, 


> nT ~ 
| CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 1. Votrat NGLISH PULPI 
AMILY, 2. VOLTAIR 
| * = "a vs 3. Ex E OF Sci 3 - 
| 385 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 4. H aaa LAND Ho “ 100L Borns, 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 5. ENGLISH DICTIONARTI 
| 6. rue LAND OF Moas 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE > coe See 


8 THE PROGRAMME 1E Ravicats 


7 i il JOUN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street, 
OOD TAPESTRY ; ; a or 
\ DECORATIONS. . ‘i EDINBURGH Rk tEVIEW, 


No. 282, OCTOBER, was published on Saturday 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





HOWARD'S PATENT. er 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or | 
paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceed- 
ingly durable. 


CONTENTS 
; MAN IN THE IRON Mask. 
RK AND WAGES 
3. Lives AND LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN 
4. Tue CUBAN INsURKECTION is 





HOWARD and SONS, | THE BREEDING OF Horsks 
| DECORATORS, | 6. OLD AND NEW ST. PAUL's, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 7. HANDBOOKS AND TRAVELLERS, 
And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. | 8. KEW GARDENS, 
- - - | 9. Dr. STRAUSS’ CONFESSION 
H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier, 10. AFFAIRS ON THE GOLD Coast, 
Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. London: LONGMANS&Co. Edinburgh: A.& C.B 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. ——_—__—_- — —_ 
} London < 41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. st published 
(22 Cornhill, E.C MuHeE D Ms 'B L S N R E v yIEW, 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. New Series. No. sll. Pric 
Branches < 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. ILG sE pP Y-l , 
(39 New Street, Birmingham. _ ~ oe” seeaheineemaines a SIAL. 
The Fashions for the approaching Wiuter are now | 3, Usury. 


. THE IGNATIAN EPISTLEs: 
AND THEIR DOCTRINE 

FATHER NEWMAN ON THE IDEA OF A Untversrry. 

THE LiFe AND LETTERS OF 8S. THOMAS OF AguIy, 

MARSHAL MACMAHON’S GOVERNMENT OF PRayog 

A Few WorRvs ON THE AUTHORITY of s 
ALPHONSUS. 


- 


ready, and can be had at the above addresses, 


E OR GENTLEMEN. —The 


THEIR GENUINENES§ 








* DREADNOUGHT ” OVERCOAT, with Self- 


BAAN 


contracting Belt, for Sea or Land, is further improved } 

by having a hood removable at pleasure. Several | 

fashionable novelties in style and material for Over- 4 4 

coats are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock and | 9. Notices OF Books. 

Morning Coats, &c. Home-spun Cheviotsfor Suits are | London: Burns, OATES, and C 

to be fashionable wear. Distingué Patterns in Angolas and | 63 Pater noster Row. 
| 


)., 17 Portman Street, 

for Trouserings, iodiahiainitin ee 

— On Thursday next, price One Shilling 

ee BOYS.—A large and comprehen-|rqYE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
sive Stock of WINTER CLOTHING is on view it for NOVEMBER. 

ery tastet ul designs in Suits for Younger Boys, and 


| ¥ ” CONTENTS, 
‘Regulation” Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and i > 
| ; ‘LE JonN. By dX Whyte . 
| other great Schools, always ready, or made to order in 1.U Or Se : ro ventry,’ fa a , ‘J * me alvil le, mg of 
afew hours, Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &., suitable for = i hs dudiators,” &, Chaps, 


4 and 6 5. 

————— | 2. Tae CYCLE OF ENGLISH SONG 
| VOR L ADIES. — SPECIALITIES in | 3 Tue Decay oF COUNTRY Detiauts. 

RIDING HABITS, from Three to Eight Guineas. | 5 rug Wooixe of. (Conclusion) 
A New Habit Covert Jacket; a New Waterproof Tweed | ¢ Ra xpom SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Polonaise Travelling Gectons ; the Ne w ‘Dread- | - NAPOLEON THE FIKST 
nought” Ulster Coats, with Re gistered Contracting | a THE Tut ATRES 2 
Waistbelt, in Waterproof, Tweed, Cheviot, and Beaver | ; 7 ea eeemadaee ae yun. Chans 5 10 
Cloths. Waterproof Travelling Cloaks in New Designs. . My BeavtiruL NeiGubour haps. 14, 15, 16, 


o a i l and Railway Stations, 
YVUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 


each dress. 









Si 








0 be obtained at all Booksellers 




















‘ oy Pe 9g et REL tops On Thursday next, price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY . : “ - y 
mike world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM §. I ONDON SOCIETY. 
BURTON'S. , Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Table Des- ;Crvrs. | CONTENTS 
The Blades are all of the “| sert. |perpr. | «No Intentions.” By Florence Marryat. Chap. 11. 
finest Steel. ooo (Lilustrated.) 2 z 
8. ds. djs. d@. | Eugene Sut ng Cook. 
34-inch ivory handles ...... per doz. 19 .| 15 7 . | Tue Cuesti is73. By LordG—— 
31 ditto balance ditto eo} 20 16 7 i ccsam . 
3; ditto, ditto 33 .| 24 8 THE W By A. Perceval 
; ditto fine ivory ditto . 37 .| 28 10 Grave (i 
} 1 litto extra large ditto. eves} 40 «| 30 10 6! Her MAJES A 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 45 .} 36 15 THe DOVE'S ’ oo 
Ditto, with silver ferules 46 ot. x Acts. By J 2 Lilustrated.) 
Ditto, with silvered blades . «| 55 «| 42 .| 19 6 | November Su labar 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ... 23 6.3138 AFTER THE E ) I. Watson 
TILLIAM §S. BURTON, | T# Loas Exuimitios ov Decouative Aut Neots 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- | , rary IN THE fetus Uxton. ByE.B. Nicholson, 


| ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, | B.A 


containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; | poyy By Edward Roscoe 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; Su 1AL SU! ai “ By Free Lat 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- | "0" “** PO" =" ya — 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United | . RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON | —— SEE : Ne 167. 
will always undertake delivery @ ata small fixed rate. | On the 29th inst. (One 5h ». B00. 
: —— | MYHE CORNHILL M. AG AZINE, for 

WIE LD’S PATENT * “ OZOKERIT ” | NOVEMBER. With Llustrations by Mancus 
CANDLES. STONE and GeOoRGE DU MAURIER, 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING Youna Brown. (With an Lllusti 


HE LADY OF BEAUTY.” 





ion.) Book IIL 








; : | wyer ler 2. A Police 
Made in all Sizes, and 10. A Lawyer's Clerk. 11. y. 12. f 
| Case. 13. A Grand Connection. 14. Private In 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. + ely a pony eg ee 
ESAS cae TY Nb DE oF MIND ‘ 
“RUPTURE S—BY ROYAL LE [TERS PATENT. aaa, aces Memneanedt Cacarne ik Amat, 


«hey MOC-MAIN LEVER | An Ovp Durtcu Literary Jest. 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | TYROLESE Housg-MOrToEs, 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | HOURS IN A LibRARy. 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel | THOUGHTS OF AN OUTSIDER; THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | AGAIN. 

soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- A MESSA iE. : . ; 5 Claudia 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN | ZELDA’s FORTUNE (With an Llustra a) 15. Clau 1 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | ®t Home. 16. Cup ar if OK the Last! 
and closeness that it cannot be detected,and may be} For the Prosecution. “Sceptre aud Crown Tid 





worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, lay them down. 


and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by Smirn, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

post, on the circumference of the body two inches ee 

below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. L D = OINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, te Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, & 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage Lis a Pe Ppa WV ERIT Y. Earlsh 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


1, Dewsbury. 


ENTOCRETS 





NEW PATENT SOLUBLE TOOTH-POWDER TABLETS. 
gree aac STOC KINGS, KNE E -CAPS, AGREEABLE, CHARMING id CONV arcane 
| ..for VARICOSE VE INS, and all cases of Cann he dre . r-case nor toi ptret = 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, | are: l red f 1 a yun bina an 
and efficacy. Price 


SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and | of ingr 
inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordinary stock- | 25 6 





ible Chemists and Per- 


ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free, | fumers Wi holesale: Barclay & Sons, F ngdon “te 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, E. C. RUBY, Pro; r, 26 Riding He puse Street 
vudun. } A sample box pust free for foui Lu Ps. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. | SAMUEL TINSLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL THE LIB RARIES. sihdiiedthaidadeiathianiatpasiaadiainiincapiaae 


sottio Darling... By J. ©. ‘The PHYSIOLOGY of the SECTS. Crown 8vo, 


Woman in Spite of | cloth. [Just ready. 








JRAFFRESO 
Herself,” &c NOTICE.—A NEW and HANDSOME BOOK for CHILDREN, &e. 
08 erity. B rs “ gr 
gubert Freeth's Prosperity. By HARRY'S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for “Smalle 
Mrs. - olke.” By S. E.Gay ith 8 Full pag re Illustrations and a Vignette by the Author, drawn on Wood by 


y. ROBIN “ Grandmother's Ma 7 ze 7 
Sioney,” * No‘ fe. 3 vole EPITAPHTANA ; OF, ~~ Curiosities of Churchyard 
~——" Literature, being @ Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with an Introduction, By W. FARLEY. Crown 


Monsieur Maurice a New Seo, cloth, price $s 
age 3y AMELIA B. | py ryrngy . 1a Py 

Bovelet parvs titers” Sve The WITCH of NEMI, and other Poems. By 

udy. 


Her Face Was Her For tune By ival Sk n. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 





crown: Harde nl. By Mrs. Fuller. 


«An agre ee | 


From Birth to » Bridal By Mrs. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 
oA wholeom — CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Karuarine Kiva, 


EDWARD BRENNAN. Crown Syo, 10s 6d Now} 





HURST AN 5 \CKETT, Publishers, Author The Queen of the Regiment,” &¢. 3 vols., 31s 6d.” 
13 borough Street 
— east ae fOO LIGHTLY BROKEN: a Story. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
TRNEY ‘ . "ErEr Ee « > 
CRISS- -H088 _ JOUR SIs IT FOR EVER? By Kare Matnwarinec. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“An interesting book. Very pleasant companions 
are Mr Thor ry's two volumes of travels, revealing 
as they io glin f the oldest and newest world, 
as they G0 6! 


enlivened wit! ess anecdotes and many per- KITTY'’S RIVA L. By SYDNEY Mostyn, Author of 


sonal adventur —(raphi | “The Surgeon's Secret," &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d (Just ready. 


JURST and BI ACKETT, Publishers. " — > 
— TOM DELANY. By Rosert Tuynne, Author of 
TRUBNER & 00.'s NEW PUBLICATIONS. | = Ravensdale.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. . 

—————— “Town-life and station-life, the life of the diggings, and the life of the road, are set most vividly before us. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By We parch on Australian plains ; we freeze on Alpine summits; we are cheered in our depths of despondency 


G. H. Lewes I., demy 8vo. First Series, The | by Captain Kinnegad, and assisted in our rejoicing over happier circumstances by the joyous companionship 
} J03 





of the enterprising Mr. Bayley...... Irishmen and Australians will appreciate this book.” —Athenwum 


FOUNDATIONS fa CREED [In November. P 

“ Mr. Bayley, as he is always called, is one of the best characters in the book, and the love-making between 

ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. | him and Loo is often amusing. But perhaps the most important member is one Captain Kinnegad, * a middle- 
Fifth Edition ‘own 8¥0, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, aged gentleman of battered appearance.’ No one knew—in all probability he did not himself know—in what 
10s 6d. | service exactly it was he bad gained his rank of captain...... The description of Australian society in most 

: respects seems so life-like that we find it hard to believe that Mr. Thynne writes of what he has never seen.”"— 


The ENGLISH GIPSIES and their | Saturday Review 


LANGU AGE. By CHARLES G. LELAND. Crown “ The chapters descriptive of the progress of Mr. Briggs's ailment are all forcible. It may be doubted 
8yo, pp. 2 th. 7s 6d. [Now ready. whether anywhere in fiction there is a more striking account of what are so appropriately called the* horrors’ 
s: Introductory—A Gipsy Cottage—The —De Foe has little that is more graphic and distinct......We heartily commend ‘ Tom Delany’ as a novel from 
CONTENT . : : ps which the reader is certain to derive great amusement, ‘and from which it is possible he might obtain instruction 











Gipsy T tipsy Respect for the Dead—Gipsy s 
Leters—Gi psy Words passed into English Slang— also.’ ‘—Sunday Times. ' i’ . - sail ' 

bs and Chance Phrases—Indications of the “ Here and there will be found passages of great power, such as the chapter, for example, in which one of the 
Se viaie f the Gipsie = Misselianss Gipsies in heroines escapes from one of the deadliest of Australian snakes...... This is a very bright, healthy, simply-toid 
n¢ 1 ) 7 sleS— AISCeCli pol s " 

2 ae ices Otheiles 2, story.’ —Standard. 
Egypt—Romani Gudli; or, Gipsy Storiesand Fables. | "",, All the individuals whom the reader meets at the gold-flelds are well drawn, amongst whom not the least 
ESSAYS. B H., | interesting is ‘ Terrible Mac.’ "—Hour, ’ 

ERCELLANEOUS 7 ife of the Author. ay his| “ Although there are numerous characters introduced, they are all so fully described and distinct from one 
& Ms Sir T. ' Cou B arene Zart.. M.P. "The | another, that they remain steadfastly before the reader's eye, without any effort of memory un his part.”"—~ 
Essays edited by Professor COWELL. "3 vols. Vol, | /r#sh Daily Telegraph. ‘ a 
IL. The LIFE. demy 8vo pp. xii.-422, with Por- “ There is not a dull page in the book.”"—Scotsman. 





meee Cole. 1. and ut. in preparation | KOLLATON PRIORY: a Novel. 2 vols., 21s. 


The ROD in INDIA; being Hints how! “‘Follaton Priory’ is a thoroughly sensational story, written with more art than is usual in compositions of 


to Obtain S; With Remarks on the Natural | its class; and avoiding skilfully a melancholy termination.""—Sunday Times. 
History of Fish, Otters, &c., and Illustrations of | ae 7 nf ; a 
Fish and Tackle. By H. S. THOMAS, Madras Civil | NOTICE.—NEW STORY by MISS ARMSTRONG, SUITABLE for GIRLS, &e. 


Service, F.L.S. and F.Z.S. Demy 8yo, pp. xxiv.- - no - - - 
300, boards, 128 wee?” FLORENCE ; or, LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 


The YouNG MECHANIC: a Book for | FRANCES ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


Boys. Containing Directions for the Use of all “1t is impossible not to be interested in the story from beginning to end.”"—Zxaminer 

Kinds of Tools, and: for the Construction of “*Florence’ is a very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like in tone, effective and interesting 

Steam Eng gir and Mechanical Models. By the | in plot, and, rarest praise of all, written in excellent English." —Civil Service Review 

Author of rhe Lathe and its Uses" and“ The | 

Amateur Mechanic's Workshop.’ Second Edition, IN THE PRESS 

imperial 16m pp. 350, with 70 Engravings. cloth, ” ‘ - > : > . 

6s. [ Vow ready. y \ r r ‘a Ph 8 I ¥ TY . 
—— erat  KITTY’S RIVAL. By Sypney Mostyn, Author of 

London: TRUBNER and CO., “ The Surgeon's Secret,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 





57 and 59 LUDGATE HILL | * > s 10 T ‘ ‘ » 
OHN STUART MILI, as Some of ue| LHe HEIR of REDDESMONT., | 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
fowroann A ser TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 


HOLYOAKE. A 
f e in the 7imes on Mr 


ie Wey tra) "Boosts "ANNALS of the TWENTY-NINTH CENTURY ; 








Death.” (Rey 
Newcastle Wi 














NER and ( Lagat Hi yr, the Autobiography of the Tenth President of the World-Republic. 3 vols 6d 
E . - | us . > s "ry? 
Te P E ARL of the ANTILLES. The MAG IC of LOV KE. By Mrs. ForRREST-G RAN P. 
) Shillings and Sixpence. Author of “ Fair, but not Wise.” 3 vols., 31s 6d . 
sittin py IXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Loverr- 
eeamnacs ERON. 3 31s 6d 
La tely } lished, each 1s, by post 1s 1d, mT a 
D*, HA} MAN'S “ODYSSEY” and SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
he SATURDAY ESVIEW, * by C. A. M 
FENNELL, MLA Fellow of us College, Cambridge. —_—_—_— ries . a 
______ Allo, by the Same DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 
1 ERAT TEMET ¢ SHOW that tthe ( orange FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 
NGE cannot referred to 


ARTE LRRINCIPLE of “DESULE for EASE of Road SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 


ARTICULATION 
XCTOBER EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 












Cambridge : H. W. WALLIS, 24 Sidney Street. 
Just published tag 1 (free to I It contains Safe Investments in English and Fo n Railways, Debenture S Works 
lish ze 3d (fre purchasers). ill ee 
G Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loaus, Bonds, &c., Xi 
Amt Pore! \TALOG UE of STANDARD also Market Pt *s and Dividends, &c 7 
n AR M IDE 
eluding a teeemn Gee 2 ane CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
thors in all branches of Literature, and in the vari- Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide 
ek . 1 ed pri — sdanokiaie | Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C, 





¥, 1 Leicester Square, London i (Established 1852.) BANKgERS~London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C, 
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weommmpinnareances | ATLASES  |POPULAR TEXT- BooRg 
§. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS of NATURAL HISTORY. 
ENGLISH READERS. Grigial ant Auitentc Atos, with a complete A MANUAL of | ZOOLOGY, 1 


lex of easy referen to each Map, comprising tor the Use of 
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9 » +} 27 Y T COLL S, M.A. ~ ° : i. ti y 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A nearly 150,000 Places contained im this Atlas. “eo asst if ry. By ion the 
eae ; mpe! folio, alf bound russie r morocco, : me -° ' ae ALtg 
“Itis difficult to estimate too highly the value of ye = o, ha in im ¢ ) NICH LSON, M.D., F.RSE. F.G8s >. Prolene 
It is fficuit ) es late ghiy th t > 15s > 
: : ‘eine * English read UP ~ Natural Histor t Universi Sor 
sh ¢ os as this in pivins Inglish readers’ an . ; rm a : <a 
such & sere ~ a this . Rha J ne ope tim *“ We know of no series of maps which we can more Third Edition, Rey 1 1 Enlarae vot Toronto 
sig ractas faras i roes. into those imes ’ “mca eae 7 ~ ged, 
wt ight, caret ~ the the sail to many of us so close warmly recommend. The accuracy wherever we have 8¥0, pp. 706, with 28 vings on Wood, Ms _ 
It is n Bre £0 F erg al 4 A ‘ Y wtoak tobe attempted to put it to the test, is really astonishing.”— & Te fo Need ene te 12s 6¢ 
is in nowise to be looke pon as a ul t Radmpeten Review itl i 1 fz g put blished, 
: : ; A Gag ‘ ° ere in E nd. but Eur mf uo 
translations which have at no time been brought merely i ngland, but in Europe."—pPq Vall Gaze oe 








forth in greater abundance or in greater excellence | KBTTH JOHNSTON'S HANDY ROYAL | 2.09 post trontixe on zoology in moderate compass 


than in our o On the contrary, we shoul : that 
P ATLAS. 46 ips, clearly printed and carefully 











hope that these |! would be in many cases - ) see ae | 

ba = Sted of ot the larger works, and col yur d he By Gene ral Index. Imperial 4to, half- TEXT- BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the U 
would lead many who rwise would have remained bound mot rene See 12s 6d. ; Schools. By tl tit 86 af 
in ignorance of them to turn to the versions of Con “This is Mr. Keith Johnston's admirable Royal Atlas 8yo. with 188 E 3 on W. Mon. Crowg 
ington, Worsley, Derby, or Lytton In any case a diminished in bulk ¢ ale 50 as to be, perhaps, fairly “4 

reader would come with far g cnowledge, and | entitled to the name of . but still not so much D V 

therefore with far greater e t, to the complete | diminished but what it tiiutes an acearate and a tr UC cTORY EXT - BOOK of 
translation, who had first had the g id broken for useful general atlas for ordinary households.”— 4; rs i "wate , . Classes, By 
him by one of these volum Si lay Revi tator - “ee » With Tov vings. A New Edition 
January 18, ~ : ‘ 2 


Si Miiliianien anbtictialt daaibdie ne KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. = CHSAR, GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE ie of NATURAL HISTORY for 








By the Ex By Anthony Trollope. tEOGRAPHY lk Begi Ae eevee Igressiy 
* = GEO Series of Zoological Type Senna 
HOMER'S ODYS _ 7 "ra ” r — ore = i vith Tn lex | alt ‘ith Eog a is Gd IB a F 
HERODOTUS. - HO A Il EN pboun c 12 . i ; A Mi NU AL 0 of PA AL EONTOL 06Y, for th 
XEN \PHON. = CICERO : ; PHYSIC AL GE 0GR APHY. 20 Coloured " ad, Wy) 
By Sir Alexander Grant By the Editor half 12s 6d, } Pp ciples of 1 - 
Bart. PLINY , ¢ a z +4 Crown 8yo, with urds of 400 E . 
ZESCHYI US. " By the Rev. A. Cl AS TRONONY,. 91 Col ) ved Plates, with ot oo i ne cs ng : 
3y R. S. Copleston, B.A. l the Rey, W. J ry , ROBERT GRANT, | guides t be the be F 
SOPHOCLES. Brodril j ) te. 7 . f Astronomy, and f samen id the study 
3y CO. W. Collins, M.A, | JUVENAL = ctor of the Observatory iu the University 
EURIPIDES B Edward Walford, of Gla v. Imp $vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 





ARISTOPHA of 


By Ww B.D ne. se M. A. : TERENCE ELE Ry TARY ATL AS n ‘EN RAL GEOLOGY. 








Ry the Ed Ry the Editor. DESCRIPTIVE GEOG F TW ANTOATNAVDY 
HESIOD and THEOGNIS. | TACILUS. ; sll pe RIPTIVE GEOGRAPH : v IN TRODUCTORY TEX TT. Frig of 
By James Davis, M.A, By W. B. Donn : . (BO LOGY By Da LL.D., FRGS. 
LUCIAN. Other Volumes are in WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. 45 George rc., PE ‘ I ( g i the | ! am Ur 
By the Editor Preparation Street, Edinburgh, aud 37 Patersoster Row, London. : le 's a Ney Tenth | and 
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rgh and London . ez 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinbars meng 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. AD TANG ED TEX T- T-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 


a THREE PLAYS OF SOPHOCLES INC | 
THE BOOK OF THE FARM, —_— evise? and enlarged 

ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, eee ee eer eee age 
r, Farm Lab urer, GEOLOGY i ERAL READERS, 


AND hman, Shepherd, Led 
DEIANIRA; or, the Doath of Hercules. ene ie Pir sn bp! Ee 
Translated into English Verse. By HEN RY ral HENS, F B S.E. saitehiien of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, 


Iilustrated with Portraits of Animtls, painted from 
























By LEWIS CAMP - LL, M.A., LL.D., the life, engraved on Steel, and Sngravings on GEOLOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, By 
ee of Greek in the University of St. Andrew. .| Wood, representing » principé al Field Operations, the Same, Second Edition, calae ed. 7s éd. 
Octayo, price 6s | Implements, and Animals treated of in the Work. | my hata D 
OPINIONS pede THE PRESS | Thin Edition, in great part Rewritten, to bring up to ine CRUST of the EARTH: a Handy 
“These translations have been executed with much | the Present ‘ime. In Two Volumes royal 8vo, half- Outline of Geology. By the Same. Sixth Edition. ig. 
taste and ability."—Pall Mall Gazette bound, £2 10s, en 
Professor Campbell does far more than this. He arom 


sevutis himself as a poet...... endowed not only with a “From its first appearance a quarter of a century PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


portion of the dramatic power of his great master, but | 480 until now, ‘The Book of the Farm’ has held the 


also with what is still rarer, with that restraint, that | very highest rank as a book of reference on matters INTRODUCTORY TEXT- BOOK of PHYSI- 






golden moderation...... which is truest art.”"—West- | ¢ mnected with the theory and practice of agriculture. AL GE oa: AP H Y By Davip Page, LLD, 

ae eS We can unreser ed ly commend this ne w edition, PR SE . Da » of Geology h the | Durb 
«Tt fe inte ine tch. while Hters noug and we should au ‘icultural futur - . 4 fessor of Geology in am 
It is a rendering which, w literal enough to ' abana a U niversity of Physical Science, Newcastle. Fifth 
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‘ tr e aver his c . it co 1 
plead the Greek text te yr the wranty of every line of ; Of this country it it c¢ on every farmer's Edition, revised and extended. 2s 6d 


the English, nevertheless re sgh as smoothly as if it | book-shelf. It isin its favour that it contains within 


were an original work...... We have no hesitation in four covers all the book-learniug a farmer need know.” ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 


recommending Mr. Campbell's versions as the best | —Saturday Review ; y LAAN LUE 
and truest that have yet appeared in English. »_.| “A standard work on the practical details of farm GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. Second Edition 











Saturday Review. | Management. “—North British Agriculturist, enlarged. 5s, 
‘The work before us isa jewel amongst translations ‘This exhaustive work on farming. which against 

opects So well bas the translator done his part that you all comers in the agric ultural line maintains its place | COMPARATIVE 6G EOGRAPHY, By Carl 
see nothing of him. He leaves an English Sopho cles | of Bp eminence."—The Farmer, " Ww Ritrer. Translated by W. L. Gace. Feap., 356d. 
in your hand and drops out of sight...... [he work is so rhis clear directory to rural labour...,... e com- é 
equal that it becomes very difficult to select passages | Mend it to the careful study of every young man who | KCHOOL ATLA of PHYSICA L GE0- 
for quotation.”—Nonconformist wishes to become a good practical farmer.’— Times. GR AP Hy y A. K u JOHNSTON, LLD.. 

“ His translation is a remarkable one, and we can “ Encyclopedic in its range and practical in its char- FR ke p | New and Enlarged Edition, with 
not doubt that he will at least find a good audience | acter, Stephens's * Book of the Farm’ has fully justified Ind HW hou 4 

d ‘ ; s bua. Liu vUUL =5 





its title, and has only needed to be revised in the course 


amongst persons of strong and highly-cultivated é : f 
of years in order to render its reputation permanent. 


literary taste.”"—Scofsman. Standard 
“ A translation of Sophocles of which our language | —Sfandar 
may be proud."—Zilustrated Review +s , “The best practical book I have ever met with.”"— iret RAPH ¥. 
‘The careful work: hip here displayed by the | /refessor Johnston, f NUD An 
translator, his acc s attention to the nicest -——— A MAN 1U AL MODE RN E EOGRAPHY, 
1e original, and the happy and Companion Publications to * The BOOK of the FARM.” Mathem P h . By the Rev 


shades of 
isy flow rue in his English, stamp this ALEXANDER uM ACKAY. ] < ROS, be, With 














Mary ...The work here; The BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS and ‘ pious oe x. AN Edition, showing the 
guine ex] utior ; behind. = MACHINES. By J. SuiguT and R. Scorr Bury, resu f the Cen ue British Empire for 
_ = Engineers, Edited by H. STEPHENS, 7 1871. 7s Gd. 
7 . . . Engravings, half-bound, £2 2s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SON i5 George e ELF Q DEP 
Street, Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster Row, London The BOOK of FARM BUILDINGS, their _ ELEMENTS om . Mi DERN GEOGRAPHY. 
a ee = ARRANGEMENT and CONSTRUCTION, — By Pecemat inn 4 Siena iene 
This md pu HENRY STEPHENS and R. Scort BuRN. — 1,045 : % 7 _ ay. 
HE Engravings, Half-bound, £1 Us 6d. OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAP 
SCRIPTUR LE DOC N E OF MIR ACLES The FORESTER: a Practical Treatise on the By tl _ I a vised 
DISPLAYI Planting, Rearing. and General Management of rest lime. 5 . Th id, 1s. 
ee SISHOP HA‘ ov Irees. By JAMES Brown. 4th Edition, n GE + the 
dinning ‘of Ed Bi * HOP HAY, with “tatecen hali-t id, el Ils ¢ yy — FIRST STEPS in \ RAPHY. Jy the 
A New and Revised 2 . l 1.) The BOOK of the GARDEN. sy CHARLES I \ id. 
WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh M‘INTOsH. 2 vols., with 1,350 Engravings, half-| ,—~... rm 
and I bound, £4 10s 6d. GEOGRAPH Y of the ‘BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Of whom mat a iv 2 - - r Young Child: By the Same. 3d. 
v HW pray oP T VILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh | anarrac r ral £ nil 
JHE W ORKS 01 BISHO HAY, | amd Landon ‘Sela te oll Bookeetiore borsh SCHOOL ATLAS of amt and 
he N DEVOUT « HRIS. . — | i : it et kK G8 5 ts i 
TI stl , - A few copies This day is published, price 1s 6d, Index \ Ne 
‘ on NEW FIRSPE LATIN COURSE ; ind, 128 6d. 
f comprising Grammar and Exercises, w dee ns [TA 
Just published price 18 Vocabular on By GreorGe OGILVIE, LL D » ioe } SCHOOL ATLAS ) 
M of G ro Wa Cc » Sch ; ’ Edin- RAPHY 





DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. |;, see pe aflcs on iia ne 
No. 1.—ENGLISH. dlouheunie fananedtaee ELEMENTARY of GENERAL 


Classified and Arranged by HERBERT SPENCER, *.* A specimen copy sent to the Principals of DE “RIP rl ‘EOGRAPHY. By the 
Compiled and Abstracted by JAMES COLLIER. Schools, post free, on receipt of 9d in stamps, by Same. With Index, 5s. 
WILLIAMS YORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street OLIvgeR and Boyp | = 
’ , urde n: 20 South Frederick Street. Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. | WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
Edinburgh, . London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. * and Loudon 
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MAI af “sr arners in these Arts. | 
Pow. B he Han Author of “ Manual of Wood 
Carving, 1 1 gratifyin 
aay ex nee and very gratifying 
aan a i thout any ee sive ar 
weer SPT , of ev 
of appli ae “ weave , Thet 
ab aT onl ¢ ° 1 and the materials are plair 
ero Sow . st recommendation of the art ~ 
and cheap, . . r for the amateur to work 
that om ; es. work-boxes, cabinets, an + 80 
then hi any nd in most houses, usually the 
on, We ow \ ice; vet these are precisely 
—_ th mateur Buhl-worker to 
oe xercise of a little skill and 
 sanenegt 2 r them with very beautiful and 
Igbour, , them into most 
oan fur hing of a room.”— 
Belfast 
hE rged, crown 4to, price 5 
A MANUAL of wood | CARVING. 
id Selecte 
Des lance of ium 
part a. ; s I W. B ne 
Intr J 
; 1 ito, price 5s, clot! 
FRET. Ct UTTING and P ERFORATED 
CAR \ o By ¥ 
BE} Mar val of W id 
Car 
Fi rl 
**N r ti 
brought addy | 
lished ¥ at 
ER ROSETT E WORK, and mow 
PA 
ated and De d 
, I g I yns for vari ae tame 
and By W. Bemrose, Jun 
dix 
CHURCH DECORATION in PAPER. 
Illustrated an 
, 8 Lithograp! * Designs for t 
Dec u A By W. Bemrose 
Jun. A > Wood Carving,’ 
“ Fret g Buhl-Work and Marquetry, 
Price 6d st free, 7d 
Fourth Edition, feap. § h, price 2s 6d; Cheap 
Edition, 1s 
HIGH CHURCH; or, Audi 


Partem. By Rey. HELY H.S. Smiru. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s 6d. 
The ORIGIN of EVIL: 
Drama. By TER. TISANTHROPE. 


. price 2s 6d. 


MARY QUEEN of of SCOTS: a Historical 
Tragedy. In Five Acts. By J. WiIMSETT BOULDING 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


OBITER : Wayside Verses. 


Meditations of try Clergyman, chiefly 
Sacred. By Ric HARI > KNO TT BOLTON, M.A. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, price 1s 6d, 
CRIS MILLER. By Mrs. Marshall 
Warp Aut ior The Vagabond,” &c. With | 
Two II J ns 


CONQUEST and SETTLEMENT of BRITAIN. 
CONSIDERATIONS on the 
TARY and POLITICAL EVENTS ACCOMPANY- 
ING the C NQUE 


ISLAND f BRITAIN b » SAXONS, DANES, 
and NORMANS; witt Con ductory Chapter 
on the Occupation of the Islar 1d by the Romans, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHORESS OF 


Aver | TOM BULKELEY of LISSINGTON: 
® Celestial) The WOOING O'T: a Novel. 


‘The MIDDLE-AGED LOVER. 


Being | 


} 


MILI- | 


ST ar pons TTLEMENT of the | 


3y Major WILLIAM Prime JONES. 7th Surrey Rifle 
Volunteer te ! Crown 8yo, cloth 
neat, pr 5 
“The book is genuine and accurate, 
that we sha glad to w ’ s author again asa | 
writer of English hist —Saturday Review | 
The va d nt t of the book are beyond | 
question.” —S | 
ANNALS of CERIST Ss MOSeTE AL. 
From its *resent Time ; and < 
the or One 1 of the oe 
Friars A B I trated with Six Full 
Page Photograpt Building, taken expressly 
f r this V k } if t n urd Demy Svo, in 
~~ > blue 1, extra gilt, gilt edges, price 


COOKERY CARDS for ered 





on BITC CHENS 3 re ets of a 
Instruc Cooking Fish. S 1p, ‘Me at, Vv g 
le r Making Sauces, Pastry, Soest, 
E By Mr VARREN. The 
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BEMROSE and SONS 1 


“RED AS A ROSE 
IS SHE,” &c. 
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On Monday next, in 3 yols. 


N A N C Y 


BROUGHTON, 


crown 8vo 


By RHODA 
Authoress of “Cometh Up as Flower,” “Good-bye, Sweethe 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Price One Shilling, at every Bookseller's 
THE SECOND EDITION OF THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE FOR CCaeaes, 


Containing the Commencement of 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW STORY, “UNCLE JONN,” IS NOW READY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 


FRENCH HUMOUPISTS, from the TWE LPTH to the 
NINETEENTH ¢ KN I I Ay M.A., Christ's Coll, Caml 
I ly French P l 

HENRY FO THE RGILL CHORLEY : Autobi ography, 
Memoir id Letter WLETT In2 \. seh —_ : vO, ' ae “" nyt 
— rb c ‘ “ 1. La ’ c, A sl L a, an 1a Carl | R a Brow en Mrs. EB. 

WORD. SKETCHES in the SWEET SOUTH. By Mary 
CATHERINE JACKSO vo, 10s 6d 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
‘The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Author of “ East Ly * The Channings . 8 vols. crown 8vo 
a Novel. By R. 


MOUNTENBY JEPHSON. 


By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. 


“Singularly interesting...... The reader is insensibly charmed from the beginning to the very end."— 


Morning Post. 

By Percy Fitzgerald, 
Author of “ Bella Donna,” &c. 2 vols 

It is long since we have met with so exhilarating, so clever, and so sparkling a novel."—Court Express. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








On November Ist will be published, price 6s. 


VOL. IL OF 


PARIS IAN S. 
“The COMING RACE,” &e, EDWARD BULWER, Lord LYTTON. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY SYDNEY HALL. 


T H E 


By the AUTHOR of 


Vol. ILL. will be published on Ist December. 
London. 


lumes. 


In Four V 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and 





t, price 1s; by post, Is 3d. 


SIXTH EDITION is now out, 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 
E{GHTH EDITION vised, price 1s; 1s 3d by 
CRACROFT’S “TRUSTEE! Ss “ GUIDE. 
A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with pract al Dire ms for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and ( jed Lists of Securities suitable for Trust luvestments, 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS.| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW (EW PUBLICATIONS 


Demy 8vo, with 40 Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS SToRy. 
KETCHES BY BOZ, 


Forming VOL. I. of the 





In a few days will be ready, price One Shilling. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE” 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION | . a aan 
OF THE WORKS OF G O L D E N G R A I N 
ia 


—* = + } By B. L. FARJEON, 
C H A R L E Ss D I C Ix E N S. | Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” 


8," “ Grif,” &, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


To be completed in Thirty Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo, price 103 each, i a ’ oe 
- ; | COPIES FOR COLONIAL CIRCULATION WILL BE READY IN TIME TO Reac 
Ready this day. COLONIES BEFORE CHRISTMAS Day. ACH Tug 


| 
| 
| 





NOTICE.—WHITEHURST'S NAPOLEON the THIRD. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS during|COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 





fhe MIDDLE AGES. By Paut Lacrorx. Illustrated with 15 Chromolitho- | NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fat1x WHITEHURST, 2 yols, gy 
graphic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. Royal 8yo, cloth Hep 
gilt, leather back, 31s 6d. RECUERDOS de ITALIA. mow ready, 


The PEARL of the ANTILLES. By 1.) oe rene an eve ey coe, euteto Castes 


GALLENGA, Author of “Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. Syo, 9s. | NOTICE iin’ ey ACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
VALWORTH JUMPERS, &e. 


CAMP NOTES. By Frepertck Boyte,! pyorr TODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religions 








Author of “To tbe Cape for Diamonds.” [This day. Life iu the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. M Ice DAVIES, D.D. 1 
uifei t ‘ y the Wacrkice DAavIEs vol. 8yo, 
7" IPpIT ) sme Wyrocerewe [Yow ready 
LITTLE DORRIT. By Cranrtes DIcKENS,| yorcer—a steenr servicn, WATCH NIGHT, ORTHODOX spiny 
Forming the New Volume of the “Household Edition” of Mr. Dickens's SEANCE, &e. : 
Work With 58 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. loth gilt, price 4s; in stiff 
Wrapper, Men | ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 
: n the Church of England. By the Author * Unorthodox London,” 4 


NEW NOVELS. | Trotbro [Now rents 
LADY WOOD's NEW NOVEL | TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
UP HILL: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. Cate A al ot and PARDONED; or, How does it 


[Mis da “ A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. ALEXANDER S. Org Author 
A SIMPLETON: a Story of the Day. By|The OLD CROSS QUARRY: a New Nov 
. ? a By GERALD GRANT, Author of “Coming Home to Roost.” In 3 vols 
[Vou ready, 


The TWO WIDOWS. By Ayyre Tuomas.!A CANADIAN HEROINE. By the Author of 
2 vols. : “Leaves from the Backwoods,” &c. In 3 vols. [Yow ready, 

m a . y i ‘ ; LAURA ERLE. By the Author of “ Ble 
OLD TIMES in IRELAND. By Lieutenant- rasa’ aes Oa § —_ nae 
Ci l nel the Hon. C. S. VEREKER, Author of “Scenes in the Sunny South.” The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION: , 


ov Vols. 








> Twins of St. Marcel,” &c. In 8 vols [Vow ready 


CHARLES READE. 3 vols. 





New Novel. By NORMAN NUGENT. 3 vols, [Vow ready 

THOR NICROFT'S MODEL. By Avertt!The GOOD OLD TIMES: a New Novel. By 
AUMONT, Author of “Magdalen Wynyard.” 3 vols. y Wu LIAM ITARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of * Boscobel,” * Old St. Paul's, 
; ; * Ro okwood, * «The Tower of London,” * The Miser’s Daughte &e. In 

[.Vow ready, 

CHAPMAN | nd HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 7 x ry 

ee NN i siti a The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 
Man's Weakne By Ropsert St. Joun Corset, Author of “The Canon's 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE ee thee eae ee Fp 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
A HUNT CUP; or, Loyalty before all: a Novelette. 


Now ready, crown quarto, cloth, price 36s By WAT Bravwoop, Author of “0. V. H.,” “Ensemble,” &c, In 1 vol. 


THE CAMBRIDGE P. AR AGRAPIT BIBLE TUNLEY BROTHERS Ws Geaotee Sees, tna 


— ‘ - ~ - = WORKS in MENTAL PHILOSOPHY and LOGIC 
AUTHORIZED E NG LISH VERSION. TH! SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Elition, with 


With the Text revised by a Collation of its Early and other Principal Editions, the » Postscript on Darwin on Expression. Price 15 The Postscript 
use of the Italic Type made uniform, t urginal References remodelled, eparately, price Is. 












and a Critical Introduction prefixed, MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE; a Compendium of Psychology 
3Y THE REV. F. Hl. SCRIVENER, * A., LLD., and Bihice, Third Edktion, price 30s 66 
Senter ot ap an oral » air thin. eine Wenaanenia* ie onsis"@c.| Of Pant I, MENTAL SCIENCE, Psychology and History of Philosophy 
One of the N.T. C ympany of Revisers of the Aut ithorized Version. tog Go Gd. Se Sees Panne =e , hs . 
Part II, MORAL SCIENCE, Ethical Theoryand Ethical Systems, price 4s 6d 
LONDON: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. | LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price 10s 64. 
CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO. | Part I., DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part IL., INDUCTION price Ge Gd. 
rs By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
Also, The sew DENT’S EDITION of the ABOVE, with wide margin | London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster “Rov. 
for MS. Notes. 2 yols. crown 4to, £2 10s - - — — 
2 Mr. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS on the DOMESTIC USE of FUEL. 
Now ready, demy 8yo, cloth (734 pp.), price 18s In royal 8vo, amply Ul ustrated. 
v Ds 
THE UNIVERSITY OF C AMBR IDG E, rey: R DOMESTIC FIRE “PLACES, Price 12 
FROM THE SMOKY CHIMNEYS, Price 3s 6d. 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROYAL INJUNCTIONS OF 1535. The USE of FUEL in COOKING. Price 5s. 
_— -_ . saniiiuet SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, 
BY JAMES BASS MI LLINGER, M.A., VENTILATION. Price 60. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. | London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








LONDON: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO, Now ready, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo. 


























_— iealiaehccatcaeatiaie = 1 EAFNESS: its most Frequent Causes, and their Successful 
Read this day Treatment by Electrolysi Illustrated by Engravings, and a Report ci 
rile PRESENT CR ISIS of MUSIC in SCHOOLS, a Reply | Thitty Cases. By H. Camppett, M.D. ee 
| to Mr Hullah’ 8 att ck on the Moveable D and r mie Sol-fa meat rds, in the London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. _ 
Ed ] -3, by John Curwen. ts: —The Main Principle 
of M I new plan of Sol-fuing, t Tonie Sol-fa Notation Pere» renee xe the BUILDER of 
Mr. Hu t, the Bridge-tones, the Individual a amamatin ns THIS WEEK (price 4d, or by post, 4 for View and Plan of Phes 
Ear Tests, r Tr g Si » Piano, Musie al ire Off . —Views of Ancient Ho rges, and Old Stait 
Standards, Elements of Harmony, P 18, ; Bowe “ Examinations, 4 an iin Mi ldle s in F rance—T!} il Tiles—Restoration 
t Staff Notation, Open Fair Com; Pa ntary Returns, Mr. Hullah, of Paint 1 Oil, &e..—1 York Street, W.( pi 1!l Newsmen 
Help in Schools, He!p for the Tor Sol-fa Colleg With 18 Appendices con- - _. 
te ng d ts relating to the subject Price 61, post free. Li ondon: A eed . ae ae pp 
8\ 3.C, Schoolt rs cau obta ngle copy by enclosing three POYAL POLY PECHNIC -—NOTIC E. -—The E NCHANTED 
a in atamps with name address to Mr. R. Griffiths, Tonic ao? sLfar Press, Ww GLEN (written by Dr. Croft), notwithstanding its great popularity, cannot 
Pla'stow, London, E Ts thes ) the end of Novembs be given after Ne yvernber + in conse = nce of the engagement of Mr. HOW ARD 
’ 7a 6| PAUL. This week 300tl Mr. Hartwell.—New Lectures by Pr 
) EADING C ASES for the SPEC TATOR. ~ Price 2s 6d each. fessor Gardner.—l. The SILBER. LIGHT; 2. SUGAR: from the CANE to 
at CASES for BINDING, price me h May be had by order through any | TE grok eR ME ELECTRICITY, by Mr. King.—Other Nove velties.—Ope on dai 
»wkseller or Newsagents, or at the Off 1 Wel on Street, Strand. | from twelve to five, and seven to ten.—Admission, One St 
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“zUCIUS DAVOREN: a Novel. 


y M. E. BRADDON. 


7 MISS BRADDON’S NEW WORK. 


LUCIUS AV 


Or, hacer and SINNERS: a Novel. 
‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ 


3 yols., at all 


pe the AUTHOR Ke. 


JOHN MAXWELL 


selenite song 


jy M. E. BRADDON., 


Londor and CO 


" LUC Ius a Novel. 


rown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d 


ZANDBOOK TO GOVERNMENT 
SITUATIONS : 


the most recent Re 


»M 
Su0w H TT tea 1 Services, Eng ng 
y tT 1 Examina : Wi ih Examination Pa and 
( : : , m the Re f the Civil Ser 
( 
ANFORD, ¢ 17 Charing Cr S.W 
\SHANTI EXPEDITION. 


MAP OF THE. "GOLD COAST, 


KT} NGDOM or ASHANTI. 


NEW 


P ially } ared 
, I elit ns ul ler Sir Garr Wel ind 
it the limits of the British Prot t t 
trator Ussher, and approved t Kimb 
223 i s by 34 
Printed in Colour Is 6d: or Full-coloured Sheet, 2s 61: 


A NEW MAP OF THE GUINEA 
WEST AFRICA; 


COAST, 


1 ling the w f the NIGER ane howing the KINGDOM of 
ASHANTI 1 ling States, Pre “i to illustrate the course « 
¥ lt iho prenent Coles on Ge ld Coast 
to an inch; size, 174 inches by 22} 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


MRD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


The following iCATALS ES, revised for the New Season, are now 
varded p free on uti = 
I. 
Books at pr it in cir with Tei ri 
I led the Library from Ja 1871, t 
I ning Bool 
IV 
S 1s Copies I nt B withdr f nt 
1 l 8. 
4 Sal nsisti 1 the W 
P \ ! r cir ution in Litera [ustitu i 
Catalog f I f Best A *s, in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for 
twing-room Tables, and for Christmas, We idir r 
ve I nd ¢ es may also be obtained at 
UDIE’S MAN‘ HESTER LIBRARY, Ji yhn-Dalton Street, Max t 
MUDIE'S SEI . LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford St 
OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “EREWHON.” 


The Second Edition 


HAVEN, 


of “The FAIR 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of *Evewh 


\ [ ye or ady, ad my Svo, ¢ loth, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
G 
ESTABLISHED 1815, 

ATE HILL 


AND 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


72 LUDG 


CIT 


(THEIR ONLY 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY, 


DAVOREN; 


HENRY 8. KING AND 00. '§ NEW WORKS. 


ON the CONSERVATION of ENERGY. 


By Professor BALrour STEWART, Crown 8vo, with 14 Illustrations, cloth 
*,* A New Volume of * The International Scientifle Series. [Shor 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 
By H RT SPEN Crown Svyo, cloth, 5 
*.* Being Volume V “ The International Scientific Series.’ [November 1 
MIND and BODY : 
rhe Th f their Relations. By ALEXANDER Bary, LL.D., Profe r of 
Logic at the University of Aberdeen Crown 8vo, with 4 Illustra 
h, 4 
s* I y Vol IV. of “ The International Scientific Ser‘es [Read 


The GOVERNMENT of the NATIONAL 
From 30th Jan the 3lst October, 1870. By M. J $s FAVRE 
clot lds 61, [7 is 


The PEARL of the ANTILLES; 





Or, an Artist in ¢ By WALTER GOODMAN, ¢ 1s loth, 7s 6d 
Ay y pi 1 unt 1 manners.—Su la 
R 
I 1 1 ‘ the ation Read 
a pa Ww 
« ip ver g.t ev ig a 
‘ I v —-, 1 
A SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY; 
‘ r hled Certain D ir from rsity Cit By A Hi 
Le . 
In STRANGE COMPANY; 
( N Hy R ng ¢ resp By JAM iREEN “F 
Amateur ¢ ( . 
The ORIENTAL SPORTING rena emnaiang 
A Repriut of t 5 Volumes, in 2 \ 8¥o, th, 28 
[Just rf 
rhe Volun itain many quaint le r papers, among = h may 
be men ned the fa mous Spo ‘ting Songs v 1 7 Ss. Y.8., of * » Boar, 
Sadd —Capt. M 3, of the lng > Ly ar as 
well a 8 of Ho » Sante , Fox n Hu rige » Hunt vad 
( ints of Shooting Exeu is for S ». Part ridg 3, Quail, 
1 1d Wild Fowl]; interesting details of Pigeon Matche 
I too, and Donkey Race descriptions of the Origin, Regula- 
t i 18 ¢ ¢ Bunting labs Natural History of rare Wild Animals; 
Memorar ; ats of noted 7 orses; and Memoirs and Anecdotes of cele 
lSp ug Characters, & 
MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, and =ESE 
A Series of Outdoor Sket¢ she 8 of Sport. S vy, Adventures, and Natural 
Histor By G, CHRISTOPHER DAVIES Ww trations by W. Har t 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s (immediate! 


HINDUSTANI MADE EASY 


(Tas-hil ul Kalam By Captain W. R. M t I Staff Cor] 
Dir rol Public Instruction Pun wb Sma sv ‘loth, oS 
rt t of t Tas-hil ul Kalam is to enable the student to acq 1 
1 t in y as p ] snowledge of t Hind i 
elld tenses, end 9 Gensune att h fa ity tr English into that langu 
A LEGAL HANDBOOK for ARCHITECTS. 
By EDWAKD JENKINS and JOHN RAYMOND, E 1 yol., cloth, 6 
This Volum ll > constitute a useful B f Reference for Builder 
il ng Ow 
STUDIES of BLAST- Pene aCe PHENOMENA. 
By M. L. Gruner, President of the neral ( f Mines tn I ice 
rranslated by L. D. B. Go RDON, F.BS.E. F.G.S., & Dem cloth, 7s 6d. 
heady 
CHOLERA: 
How to Avoid and Treat It. Popular and Practical Not By Dr. H. Bua 
( 1 SV th, 4s 6d [Read 
NARCISSUS, and other Poems. 
By E. CARPENTER. Small crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5 idy 


OUR INVALIDS. 
How shall we Empl 


yand Amuse them. By HARRIET 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
TWO GIRLS. i jf : 


By FREDERICK WeEpMORE, Author of “ A Suapt G Ring 2¥ 
sage steal and ELIZABETH: 
AS of the Sea. By KATHERINE SAUND! Autl f* Gideon's Rocl 
1 youl lust read 
MR. CARINGTON: 
A Tale of Love and Conspiracy. By R. T r ‘ 
HEATHERGATE: 
AS {Ss h Life and Character. 25 
merit ies in the marked antithesis of 
nk f lite. "—Afhenwum 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 
By 4 STRETTON s vol 
Much better than the average novel — 
ye .. The interest ‘ . ained, and the cl 
nd," ¥ a 
» GUEEe’ S SHILLING: 
"AS lier By Captain ArTace Gri 25 
A capital st told with a s 1 —! Wall Gazette 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 


Demy 8vo, 
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NEW WORKS. | NEW BOOKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 282./The AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMOIR 


OCTOBER. 810, price 6s. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. Edited by his Sons, Rey. 
CONTENTS. and CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A. 2 vols. post 8yo., 








Davin K. Gr THRE, 
(Ummediatey ely, 


1, THE MAN IN THE [RON MASK. | + y + ’ ° - 
2. WORK AND WAGES |The HUGU ENOTS ln FR ANCE, after the 


3. LIVES AND LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN. | REVOCATION of the EDICT of NANTES; witha Visit to the c, 

4, Tue Conan Ix ECTION f Vaudois. By SAMUEL SMILes, Author of “The Huguenots: their - ee Of the 

pet nhs ‘ 2 og and Industries in England and Ireland,” * Self-Help,” &e. © “ements 

). THE BREEDING OF Horses, FOWL S¥0, 10s 6g, 
[No NO ready, 


6. OLD AND NEW ST. PAUL'S. 

7. HANDBOOKS AND TRAVELLERS. | N. ATION AL EDU C ATION i in GR E E CR j in th s 
8. KEW GARDENS FOURTH CENTURY before ( ARIST. (BY Avaustus S. Winktys, 4 ne 
9. Dr. STRAUSS'’S CONFESSION. | Professor of Latin in the Owens C , +} 8, Ma, 


ne ater. C ns 
rown 8vo. [Vext week 


PET: or Pastimes and res By the Rey 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Jown Stuart Minn, | ee ee Grou ceo tot elk and, Morals.” With 50 Tlusteatiog 


a ately 


10. AFFAIRS ON THE GOLD COAST. 


8vo, price 7s 6:1. 7 ‘ > 
LADY BE LL: a Story of Las t C entury, 
ELENA: an Italian Tale. By a N. Comyn. SARAH TYTLER, Author of * Ci une Jacqueline,” &e, 3 yols. p 


{A 


a) 
\ 


Lib br aries, 





Author of * Atherstone Priory 2 . post Svo, price 14s. " 
" . — Ol r and AL L Al 3OU l: Fables for Old and 
ALL ROUND the WORLD; including a Visit | Young. By HA. Pace. Author of “Golden Lives.” With 85 
to " king during the Marriage Cer ies of the Emperor of China, and a : or ah oe eee shit in ' viliat ¥. 
Visit to the Modoes he Lava Beds ring the War. By WILLIAM Simpson F¢ yR the WORK of tlie MI NIST] | ay 9 M ; 
F.R.G.S, With numerous Illustrat . Medium 8vo [Nearly ready. f HOMILETICAL at id P ASTORAL THE oneal i Ww. Piste . 
Tl E \ é LL.D., Professor in the »w College, Ed irgl \ k 
ie SEA and its LIVING WOND a | yy 
oes ond Hs TANERG WUNDERS: § 7, | PERIOD of the REFOR MATION, 1517 
opular Account of the Marvels of the Deep, and of the Progress of Maritime 1648 By L ore rf Edited by Wu 
Discovery from the Earliest Ag the Present Time By Dr. GEORGE f History at th Sacer ean Cl soma Stanshaaad | b Mr, a 2 
HARTWIG. Fourth Edition; with H graphic Chart, 8 Chromoxylographs, vols. post Svo, Is ‘8 ‘ [4 
and 300 Woodeuts. Svo, price 10s 6 New and Cheaper Edition. 
rel 4 , 7 \ y } ; ~ ‘ al . Q’ ue Py »\ - . 
REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Srevarr ANIMALS and their MASTERS. — By the 
TRENCH, Land Agent in Ireland to the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquess of am ieee pars ‘i a 


“Here the ‘Friends in C 
diminution of freshness and t 





Bath, ant nd Lord Bury. Sixth Editio Crown Svo, price 2s 6d. 





= ’ = . bh... charming companion I ’ _is at once sportive and 
A PHRENOLOGIST AMONGST the TODAS ; | sis rastutand camer; cu iu hints of practcat vata ad in imagem 
al, an SCT —Sfandar 
or, the Study of a Primitive Tribe in South India. By W. E. MARSHALL, 7 
Lieutenant-Colonel H.M. Bengal Staff Corps. With 26 Ilustrations. 8yo, Present-Day Papers,—Fourth Series. 


— ‘CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the CHURCH of 
CHRIST and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late Frevenic Myers, 


PRINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By] 3:4, Perpetuat Curate of Si. John's, Keswick. Crown sv, [lmmdiately 


the Rev. SAMUEL HAvGHToON, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; M.D. Yr te ainsi, eS = ‘ —e 
Dublin and D.C.L. Oxford, Second Edition, with 111 Woodcuts, 8vo, price 21s. - \ l rE R D. \LE: a Stol y of Tw o Genet ations. 
3 vols. post 8vo. [At all Libraries. 


The ATs; AN yg Ci to the PACIFIC . What al “The most remarkable bo ) yk which. un ler the gue os weve Sonmumentte 


some time, To be appreciated, it will only have t 


See, and How to See it. By Joun ERASTUS LESTER, M.A. With Map, Plan, | “His characters all speak for themselves. The old Quaker brothers present 
and Six Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 6s. | admirable examples of the different operation of the one formal creed on natures 
| intrinsically different. The workmen are all life-like > Dissenters quaintly true 


TAT Ty | to nature. But, able as is his treatment of the light« a jects, tragedy is his forte; 
SUNLIGHT for the SOUL ° Hymns for and the life and death of Jac b Grimshaw, the passionate antagonist of the un- 


Christian Readers. By ALICE FORREST. Square feap. vo, price 3s 6d yielding, impassable Quaker art from the wider object of the tale, would furnish 


forth a sufficient novel in itself."—Atheneum. 
Lady WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY, 1635-1663) By Author of ‘‘Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 


—Charles I., the Protectorate, and the Restoration. Reproduced in the style | | AGAINS’ P the STREAM : the Story of an 


of the Period to which the Diary relates. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. Heroic Age in England. By the Author of “The Schiuberg-Cotta Family.” 


3 vols. post 8vo. At all Libraria. 
The CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, | «xsons -— Seton 


“ No one will read this without feeling the better for doing so."—Scotsman, 
and SWEDENBORG EXAMINED end COMPARED with EAOH OTHER. bearings of the great struggle in which Wilberforce and Macaulay the elder bore 






“Mrs. Charles has done not a little to set forth more clearly than ever the real 


By the Rey. A. CLISSOLD, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo0, | guch a noble PACE. .esee It bears the mark of genius in its pure and noble tone, its 
price 4s, high sympathy, its far-thoughtedness, and its spirituality of aim.”—Nonconformist. 
— 
FAMILIES of SPEECH. Four Lectures}The EGYPTIAN SKETCH-BOOK. By 
CHARLES G. LELAND. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. (Vow ready. 


delivered before the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By F. W. FARRAH, 


D.D., F.R.S. New Edition, with Tables of Languages and Philological Maps. “ Without doubt the drollest and wittiest of Mr Lelan I's works It confirms its 

Crown 8yo, price 3s 6d author in his position of chief of all living humourists, and the first thing the reader 

, , | will probably do after fuishing the last chapter will be to read the sketches all over 
again.” —Hour. 


CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By F. W. For Schools and Learners in Arts. 
cr ‘ . Tv ‘al 
FARras, D.D., F.R.S, New Edition, thoroughly Revised. Crown 8vo, pricess.| The OLD MASTERS and their PICTURES. 
ro > — 7 die By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Crown 8v0, 
The ESSAYS of LORD BACON: with Critical) 46a. le i tai ati 
and Illustrative Notes, and an Example with Answers of a University Middle- mek he opens desde yn _ : ayy sas a to ae ae be surprised #8 
Class Examination Paper on the Essays. By the Rey. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. | does not find a public in regions other than school-rooms and studios."—Graphic. 


11 a lng WHITE ROSE and RED: a Love Story. By 
ETON FR ENC H GR. AMM, AR and EXERCISE the Author of “ Saint Abe.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Vow ready. 


A poem of real genius and true beauty, It is a poem to keep and read re- 


BOOK. Complete Edition, including an Appendi Genders ece 

P poe See : “ay Disa Appendix —— aders and Accents, peatedly—not a poem of which the enjoyment can be exhausted in one or two 

and an Index to the Syntax. By F, Tarver, M.A., Second French Master at perusals.”—Spectator. 

Dt. 2 ice 6s 6 | , : P a , r mel 

Eton. 12mo, price 6s 6d. It is impossible to convey by quotation a true idea of its merits. Theh _ 
iene But the 


and vigorous quotations will give a fair notion of the pg stm e. bee 
7 Nic » TSANY a, reader ust be referred to the 0k itse find those higher graces ¢ 
SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES, Translated txtetieaves with wate it abounds:"—dtieneune ns 
into English, for the Use of Students. By HENRY MusGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., ’ » Y ‘ —— 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. New Edition, carefully Revised. Post 8vo, The G AOL CRADLE : W ho Rocks It ‘4 Crown 


(Now ready. 





price 6s. 8yvo, 5s. 
yur thousands 


“ By a wise and thoughtful write Everybody who cares whe othe r 


r. 
~ Ih ‘ wp N ry’ ° of juvenile outcasts are to be nadie useful members of iety, cumber tae 
ST. MAR K ) G( SI EL ] Greek Text, English earth to their own ruin and the national disgrace, ought to ud the book aud 
Vocabulary. Evited by the Rey. J. T. WHITE, D.D., Oxon. (White's Grammar- , Seriously consider its statements."—Graphic, , nen 
School Texts.) 32mo, price Is 6d. ‘The earnestness of the writer, and the enormous importance of the subject, 


ill attrac t attention.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. W. ISBISTER and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMIT N G WORKS. 


The Prince Albert. | Rev. H. F. Tozer. 
The N ATION AL ME MOR [AL to the PR INC E j 1 sECTU R ES on the GEOGRAPHY of GREECE. 


‘ONSOR 24 First-class Engravings in With Map. Pos 
Lin Me t w L of Ay Monument, its Architecture 
i With Descriptive Text. Folio, price 12 guineas ; Large Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
p 


Pa on nl ond eee Pe ENGL AND and RUSSIA in the EAST. Essays on 


Paper £15 1 
graphical Condition of Central Asia, syvo 


nd; or special ct 


} 
1 Ge 


Sir H. Sumner Maine. 


The EARLY HISTORY of INST ITU T IONS, more Professor Bain. 
. : ‘ by the Ir hon Law. &v ne , a . 7 oT 
; The MINOR WORKS of GEORGE G ROTE. 
Lady Rose Weigall. r ‘ALEX Ba “4 LLD owith joan ae ane iat eae 
mRIEF MEMOIR of the PRINCESS 
A BRI I ALES. With § ns from ( pondence, With Mr. E. R. Robson. 
siocate SCHOOL ARCHITEC TU a K. Dire ‘tions for the 
Plant rrar t Ba m s wlhous ro Ce 
Mr. Motley. Peoy With many | “ & Post 8 . - 
PR and] TATIT of rorp NEVE 
The LU I, ue DEAT i f JOHN of BAT NEVELD. Professor Mactzner. 
i ' 2N \ ~{An ENGLISILT GRAMMAR. \ Methodieal, 
Ar H rreatise th 0 uy Prosod Inflect a, 
The Spe rker’s Comment ary. ‘ $ x of k h Tongue. Tran l by C G LL.B 
oole. & 
The HOLY BIBLE. Wi ith i xpi matory and Critical Mr. Samuel Mossman. 
mment ic! Ni Cuurcn Edited by — . , . ° v Tray 
— LA NEW JAPAN: the LAND of the RISING SUN: 
oem = a -RPOVERRS yal Ta Tre its Ar and Progress during the past Twenty Year Recording the re 
‘ bs . voue Ae r. or 5 Bie ee a ; 7 "7 nyt my marka progr f the Japanese in Ws rn Civilisation. With Map svo. 
. ( I J. Evurorr, \ oO Vinktle E *LUMPTR 
- . I I W. T. BuLior : MA ° soen's Obepluin “ G. E. Street, R.A. 
Mediums . HA» Trinity College, Cambridge. | PRTCK and MARBLE ARCHITECTURE of the 
MIDDLE AGES Second Edition. With Notes of Tours north of the 
Apenning it iuling Aquilei, Udine, Vicenza, Ferrara, Bologns ,jacenza, 
Mr. Nasmyth and Mr. Jas. Carpenter. +h lena, and Vereellt With A Iiustrations . ba ay %y oe 
MOC IN. Considered asa Planet, a World, and a 
The 1 ge ncaa is I ove ms. 4to ‘ _ Professor Blunt. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Preached at Cambridge, 
Mrs. Somerville. 1845-51. Post 8vo ” 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, from EARLY Canon Robertson. 
LIFE to OLD AGE. With Selections from her Correspondence, Edited by | A CABINET EDITION of the HISTORY of the 
her Daughter. With Portrait. Crown 8vo CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1517. 
8 vols. post 8vo, (To be published Quarterly.) 
The Peek Prize Essays. 
James Fergusson, F.R.S. 


The MAINTENANCE of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND as an BSTABLISHED CHURCH. By Rev. C. Hou, Rev. BR. | The MODERN STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. 
W. Dixon, and Rey. J. Luoyp. 8vo A New and Revised Edition. With 300 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


Mr. Deutsch. Mr. Douglas. 


The LITERARY REMAINS of the late EMANUEL | HORSE-SHOEING ; -as it is, and as it should be. 


By Wa. DOUGLAS, late 10th Hussars. With Lllustrations. Post 8vo 








DEUTSCH, D.C.1 Sy 

ins eres en Captain Duncan, R.A. 

Reypt, Ancient and Mod Seay ny = lll A HISTORY of the ROYAL ARTILLERY. Com- 
Hermes Trismeg ; S, mitie Language ‘ane piled from the Original Records. Vol. Il. With Frontispiece and Index. 
re ] Arat Metaphysi Samaritan Pentateuch Completing the Work, 8vo. 

Sem P. rraphy € s s 

. ua Les Apotres Bo i of Jeshar Mrs. Chisholm. 

- ies a PERILS in the POLAR SEAS; Stories of Arctic 


Adventure, narrated by a Mother to her Children. With Illustrations, Post 8vo 


Sir F. W. Hamilton. 


The ORIGIN and HISTORY of the FIRST or Dr. Wm. Smith. 
GREN MDS, trom, Documents ty ‘the Stto-Taper Onis, Wer | An HISTORICAL ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 


™ [ilustration th ws GRAPHY, Biblical and Classical, Part LIL. io, 21s 
Mr. Thomas Belt. Rev. T. S. Millington. 
The NATURALIST in NICARAGUA. With | SIGNS and WONDE RS in the L AND ot IITAM. A 
I 8 Description the Ten PI $ of Es with Ancient and Modern Parallels 
nd I tratious. With Wi od t P st 8vo 


Rev. W. Ellis. 
MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLIS, Missionary in the 


The French Principia. 





" Sox. With an Estimate of his Character A FIRST FRENCII COURSE containing 
¥ ALLON DD With Pc \ GRAMMAR, DELECTUS EXERCISES, and VOCABULARIES, On the 
P| Dr. William Smith's “ Principia Latina 12m 
TWENTY eT wees —- Caange Mr. James Bertram. 
)ENTY ETCHINGS of the MOSEL, with Short | The ITARVEST of the SEA. A ( ‘ontribution to the 
; 7 ; Natural and Economic History of British Food } New and Revised 
Edition 
Canon Liddon. Mr. H. W. Bates 
WORDS of HUMAN Ww ISD IM. Collected and} ADV ENTU R ES onthe RIVER AM. AZ NS. With 
- ; Witt Pref Rey. H. P. Lippoyn, D.D., Canon of Notices of ind Indian Life autos EB Trave New 
w= so ‘cap. Sv and Revi on Editio nu. With lilustrations ost 0. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS FOR THE FORTHCOMING 
’ SEASON. | 





HOLLAND HOUSE. sy Princess Marte 


LICHTENSTEIN. With Five Steel Engravings by C. ens, after Paintings 
by Watts and other celebrated art ists, and numerous Illustrs —- +" drawn by 
Professor P. H. Delamotte. and engraved on Wood t oper. W. 
Palmer, and Jewittand Co. 2 yols. medium 8vo, cloth elegant, 32s. Ne rt week. 
Also an EDITION, containing, in addition to the above, about 40 Illustrations 
by the Woodbury-Type Provess, and India Proofs of the Steel Eugravings. 
2 vols. medium 4to, half-morocco, elegant, £4 4s. 


JOHN COLERIDGE PATTESON’S LIFE 
and LETTERS. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.” 
With Portraits after Richmond, and from Photograph, engraved by Jeens. 
With Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s 

HIGHER SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES 


GERMANY. By MArTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DRUMMOND of HAWTHORNDEN: | the 


Story of his Life and Writings. By Professor MAsson. With Portrait and 
Vignette engraved by C. H. Jeens. Crown 8vyo, 10s 6d. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: Lectures at the 


Royal Institution, &c. By Epwarp A. FReEMAN, D.C.L. 8vo, 14s. [This day. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with 


Text collated from the best Authorities. With Introduction and Notes by 
DAVID MASsoN. 3 vols. 8vo. With Two Portraits engiaved by C. H. Jeens. 
(Uniform with the Cambridge Shakespeare.) 36s, 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. “Golden 


Treasury Edition.” Edited, with Notes, &c., by Professor Masson. 2 vols. 
18mo, price 9s. 


The FRIENDSHIP of BOOKS; and other 


Lectures. By the Rey. F. D. Maurice, Edited, with Preface, by Tuomas 
Hvu@ues, M.P. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to SOLAR PHYSICS. 


By J. NoRMAN LocKYER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8y0. 
Uniform with Roscoe's “Spectrum Analysis,’ Thomson's “ Depths of the Sea,” 
and Ball's ‘* Mechanics.” 31s 6d. 


The THEORY of EVOLUTION of LIVING 


THINGS, and the APPLICATION of the PRINCIPLES of EVOLUTION to 










RELIGION. By the Rev. G. Henstow. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
COBDEN and POLITICAL OPINION. By 
J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. Svo, 10s 6d. (/mmediately. 


A HISTORY of the MATHEMATICAL 


THEORIES of ATTRACTION and the FIGURE of the EARTH, from the 
TIME of NEWTON to that of LAPLACE. By I. Topuunrer, M.A., F.R.S. 


2 vols. 8¥o, 24s. [This day. 
SPEECHES on Some CURRENT POLITICAL 
QUESTIONS. By Professor Fawcatt. 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


SIX WEEKS in the SADDLE: a Painter's 


Journal in Iceland. By 8S. E. WALLER. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 
8y0, 6s. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI and his WORKS; 


consisting of a Life of Leonardo Da Vinci, by Mrs. CHARLES W. Heaton, 
Author of * Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg,” &c.; an Essay on his Scientific and 
Literary Works, by 0.0 BLA ACK, M.A.; and an Account ¢ if his more important 
Paintings and Dr ‘awings Illustrated with 20 Permanent Photographs. Royal 
8yo, cloth extra, gilt, 31s 6d 


An ART-TOUR to NORTHERN CAPITALS 


of EUROPE. By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 8vo, 12s. (/mmediately. 
THOUGHTS about AR T. By P. G. Hamerron. 
New Edition, revised. Wit an Introduction. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. (This day. 


i r , . a > 4 | » ry 

Sir JOSHUA REY Ni YLDS as a PORTRAIT- 
PAINTER: an Essay. By J. CHurtoN Couuins, B.A. Illustrated by a Series 
of Portraits of Distinguished Beauties of the Court of George LIIL., reproduced 
in Autotype from Proof Impressions of the celebrated Engravings by Valentine 
Green, Thomas Watson, J. R. Smith, E. Fisher, and others. Folio, £5 5s. 


ESSAYS, PHILOLOGICAL and CRITICAL. 


Selected from the Papers of JAMes HADLEY, LL.D., Professor of Greek in Yale 
College, &e. Syvo, 16s. 


A HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
For the Use of Colleges and Higher Classes in Schools. By the Rev. J. R- 
GREEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


The SOURCES of STANDARD ENGLISH. 
By T. L. KINGTON-OLIPHANT. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

GUSTAVE MASSON’S FRENCH-ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. Small 4to, 6s. 

On Some INFLUENCES of CHRISTIANITY 
upon NATIONAL CHAR A‘ ‘TER Three Lectures delivered in St. Paul's 


© athedral, February, Is73. By the Very Rev. R. W. CHurcH, Dean of St. 
Paul's. Crown Syvo, 4s 6d. (This day. 





The SILENCE and VOICES of GOD. Univer. 


sity and other Sermons. By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, B.D., F. R.S., Mw 


‘a) ; ; : a 
Marlborough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, ster of 


Crown 8VO, 6g, 


PRIMER of GEOLOGY. By Professor Gx IKIE, 


F.R.S. With Illustrations. 18mo, ls. CJmmediat 
ely, 


LIFE and HAB ITS of WILD ANTMALS. With 


Illustrations by Joseph W« engraved by J. W.aad E, Whymper, p, cri 
tive Letter-press by D. G. Sates T, F.LS. (/mme diately 
*,* This is the last series of Drawings which will be mad by Mr, Wi Mf, eith 
upo m wood or stone, and contains some of the most oan id original desi and 
that have ever proceeded from his pencil. The size of “the En STavings is 8 | ee 
inches, and they are printed on the dnest toned pas r ™ ” 


"| QUEER FOLK. "Fairy Stories. By FE. 
RNAIONRTLI- HvuGessen, M.P. With Llustrations by S. E. Waller Crees 
SVO, oS. [This day, 


SYBIL'S BOOK. By Lady Barker. Illus. 


trated. Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 


YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD; and other 


Fairy Stories. By JOHN FRANCIS MaGuing, M.P. With Illustrations byS.E. 


Waller. Globe 8vo, 48 6d. [This day 
The STRANGE ADVENTURES of 4 

PHAETON. By W. BLACK, Author of “A Daughter of Heth,” &e New 

Edition, with Illustrations by 8. E. Waller. Svo, 10s 6d. (This day, 


A PRINCESS of THULE. By W. Black, 3 
vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 

TRUE to LIFE: a Simple Story. By a 
Sketcher from Nature. Crown 8vg, 10s td. ‘i (This day. 

LADY HESTER;; or, Ursula’s Narrative. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe." Crown 890, 6s, 
[Just ready, 


The CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the best 


Poets. Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. New Edition, with 
Ijlustrations by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just ready. 


STORM WARRIORS ; or, Lifeboat Work on 
the Goodwin Sands. By the Rev. JOHN GILMoRg, M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, 


Ramagate; Author of “The Ramsgate Lifeboat” in Mucmillan’s Magasine, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER’S 


POETICAL WORKS. Complete Ed tion, with Portrait engraved by Jeens, 


18mo, price 4s 6d, (This day. 
The ORIGIN and METAMORPHOSES of 
INSECTS. By Sir JouN Luspock, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. (Vol. If. of “ Nature Series") 3s 6d. [Just ready. 
PROSE IDYLLS, NEW and OLD. By the 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of We ster. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


~ TATTOO r 

GLAUCUS; or, the W alas of the Shore. 
By the Rev. Canon KINGSLEY. With numerous Coloured Illustrations. New 
Edition, revised and corrected, Crown Svo, 53. (Just ready. 


The IMITATION of CHRIST. sy THomas 


A'Kempis. Translated by the Rev . W. ™ NHAM per with Borders in the 
Ancient Style, after Holbein, Diirer, and other Uld Masters, containing Dances 
of Death, Acts of Mercy, Emb!ems boy a variety of curious Ornamentations, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THEOLOGIA G ERMANIC. By SusANNA 


WINKWoRTH. New Editi Ur with the “Golden Treasury Series.” 
18mo, 4s 6d. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of MORAL SCIENCE; 
or, a First Course of Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. By 
the Rev. T. R. Bikks, Professor of Moral Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 

(This day. 


The DEPTHS of the SEA. By Wrvitte 


Tomson, F.R.S,, Director of the Scientific Staff of the Challenger Expedi- 
tion. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 


A GERMAN READER, in Prose and Verse. 
Witb Notes and Vocabulary. By W. D. WxITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit, and 
Instructor in Modern Languages, in Yale College. Crowa 8vo, 7s 64. 


A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
By Professor WHITNEY. Crown 8vo, 6 

HISTORICAL COURSE for SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Volumes, nearly ready. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By MARGARET MACARTHUR, 18mo,23. [Just ready. 
HISTORY of ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 18mo, 3s. 





MACMILLAN 4 & CO. 29 and 30 Bedford § Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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